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NOTES UPON SOME BRONZE AND STONE 
WEAPONS DISCOVERED IN WALES. 


BY STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, ESQ., F.S.A. 


From time to time weapons of the bronze period have 
been discovered in Wales; some have been illustrated 
in the pages of Archeologia Cambrensis and the Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections of ‘the Powysland Club, but 
many more, we fear, have passed into the melting-pot, 
or into the hands of collectors of curios, and all records 
of the places, and under what conditions they were 
found, whether as hidden hoards, or dropped singly, has 
been entirely lost. 

The examples selected for illustration in this No. of 
Archeologia Cambrensis can, with one exception, be all 
identified as to locality. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, belonging 
to Colonel Verney of Clochfaen, Llangurig, were found 
a few years ago upon Caban Coch Common, in the 
parish of Llansaintffraid Cwmdauddwr, Radnorshire, 
by a man who was getting road-metalling from a mass 
of broken stone that had fallen from the precipitous 
side of the valley of the Elan, near the site of the great 
dam which is being built to impound the waters of the 
rivers Elan and Claerwen for the water-supply of the 
city of Birmingham. The finder described to me that 
the four weapons lay in a small cavity covered with a 
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large stone, and with them was what he described as a 
“hone”, or sharpening stone, which he threw away. 


























No. 3. No. 4, 
Bronze Implements belonging to Colonel Verney, found in Radnorshire. 
Scale, half actual size, 
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No. 5 also belongs to Colonel Verney, but locality 
where found cannot now be identified. It was pur- 
chased some years ago by the late Chevalier Lloyd of 
Clochfaen, and resembles Nos. 6 and 7, which belong 
to the author of this paper, and were both discovered 
in the parish of St. Harmon, Radnorshire, at some 
depth below the surface, and were consequently dropped 
or lost by their original owners. 


Wilt, 
el Fi ‘Wy 
\ 














Bronze ciate 5, Locality unknown ; wes Sas in 
Parish of St. Harmon, Radnorshire. Scale, half actual size. 

This description also applies to No. 8, which was 
found in a peat-bog near Cynghordy Station, on the 
Central Wales Railway, in Carmarthenshire, and is 
now the property of Mr. John Williams Vaughan of 
Skreen, Radnorshire. 

No. 9, of similar type to the last, belongs to Mr. 
W. G. Smith of Dunstable, and was found, in 1884 at 
Eisgeriau Rhiwadog, Llanfor, Bala. 


16? 
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No. 10 was found in St. Harmon, and it is very diffi- 
cult to say for what purpose this most peculiar bronze 
article was applied. It was most probably something 
in the nature of a brooch or fastening for a mantle. 

No. 11 was found near Cwmelan, in the parish of 
Llansaintffraid Cwmdauddwr. It has been previously 
illustrated and described in the pages of Archeologia 
Cambrensis (see vol. vi, 4th Series, p. 17). 

No. 12 belongs to quite another type and period, 
being a large and heavy hammer of stone formed out 
of a water-worn pebble of fine grit-stone of the lower 
Silurian formation, and was given to me some years 
ago by a man who dug it up, at a depth of between 
3and 4 ft., in a peat-bog upon a hill-top near to Abbey 
Cwm Hir, and is probably of neolithic origin. 

The bronze weapons now illustrated belong to four 
separate and distinct types. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are 
“socketed celts”; Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are “ winged celts”, 
or “ palstaves”; Nos. 8 and 9 are “looped palstaves”; 
and No. 11 is an example of the broad, heavy dagger- 
blades of which there are so many specimens in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and in the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

The winged celt or palstave is probably the earlier 
type, and we can trace the development of an improved 
form by the addition of the loop which was added for 
the purpose of securing the celt tothe handle in a more 
effective manner ; and it reached its final development 
in the socketed celt, formed to receive the end of a 
straight or crooked handle. 

The collection of bronze weapons in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin, which is the most 
numerous and probably complete assemblage of such 
weapons known, and the admirable descriptive Cata- 
logue of Sir W. R. Wilde, afford a ready opportunity 
for comparison with similar objects found elsewhere. 

The term celt, from celtis, a chisel, is quite conven- 
tional, having been adopted more than a century ago 
to designate those weapon-tools, in the shape of axes, 























No. 10. 
Bronze Implements, etc.—No. 7 found in Parish of St. Harmon; No.8 found 
near Cynghordy Railway Station; No. 9 found near Bala; No. 10 found 
in Parish of St, Harmon, Scale, half actual size, 
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hatchets, adzes, and chisels, which prehistoric man used 
both as tools and weapons. The term paalstab or pal- 
stave, applied to the long, narrow-winged celt, is of 
modern introduction, and still of very limited accepta- 
tion. It is of Scandinavian origin, and said to have 





No. 11. 
Bronze Dagger-Blade found near Cwmelan, Radnorshire. 
Scale, half actual size. 


designated the weapons employed by some northern 
tribes for battering the shields of their enemies. (See 
Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities.) 

The three specimens of winged celts, Nos, 5, 6, and 
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7, are all very similar in their general character; the 
two St. Harmon specimens so nearly alike that they 
may have almost come out of the same mould; but a 
careful examination proves this not to have been the 
case, No. 7 being of more slender and elegant form ; 
and this specimen has a hole at the end of the septum 
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Stone Hammer found neur Abbey Cwm Hir. 
Scale, half actual size. 


for a rivet, to prevent it passing back too far, and split- 
ting the handle. This rivet-hole is of very rare occur- 
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rence. The cutting edge in each is a segment of a circle, 
and is very perfect in No. 5. 

The: two “‘looped palstaves” are each of a different 
character. No.8 has a“bow and arrow” ornament,as it is 
called by Sir R. W. Wilde, on each side, below the point 
where the wings and stop coalesce to form the slight 
lateral socket. The cutting edge is a segment of a circle. 

No. 9 is a long, narrow specimen with a well-marked, 
raised mid-rib rising from the base of the stop. 


















No. 13. No. 14. 
Scale, half actual size. Scale, actual size. 
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No. 16. No. 17. 
Scale, actual size. , Scale, actual size. 
No. 18.—Diminutive Stone Hammer found in Montgomeryshire. 
Nos. 14, 16, and 17.—Spindle-Whorls found in Montgomeryshire. 


The “ socketed celts”, Nos, 1, 2, and 3, resemble each 
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other, and show the form of raised linear ornament, in 


triple lines, peculiar to this type. 


No. 4 differs in shape of socket, which is circular, the 
sockets of the other specimens being quadrangular. 
Nos. 13, 14,15,16,and 17,are the property of Mr. John 


Jones of East Street, Rhayader. The 
diminutive stone hammer (No. 13) 
and the spindle-whorls (Nos. 14, 16, 
and 17) were found in Montgomery- 
shire; and the very perfect flint arrow- 
head (No.15) was discovered by him 
near Rhayader, lying on the surface 
of some freshly turned up soil from 
a ditch. It has evidently been sub- 
jected to the action of fire, and is 
probably from a neolithic grave- 
mound in the vicinity of where it 
was found, which has disappeared. 
In type it resembles specimens dis- 
covered in North America. 

The finds of bronze implements in 
Wales are comparatively few ; it is, 


therefore, desirable that drawings should be made, 
from time to time, of every find, so that they may be 
classified and described ; and if any of the members of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association possess speci- 
mens which have been found in Wales or the Marches, 
that have not been illustrated, they should send them 
to our Editor to be drawn and catalogued in the 


Journal. 
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Ue 
No, 15. 
Flint Arrow-Head found 


near Rhayader. 
Scale, actual size. 





FLINTSHIRE GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 


BY ERNEST ARTHUR EBBLEWHITE, ESQ., F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 


XIII.— HAWARDEN. 


In my notes on Fiint I gave abstracts from deeds which 
were at one time in Randle Holme’s collection (see 
Harl. MS. 1968, British Museum), and I now take the 
following from the same source, preserving (as I have 
tried to do throughout this work) all eccentricities of 
spelling. 

(Page 5438), “No. 33, 5 E. 4: Chester, fflynt, 
Hawarden, Denbigh” :— 


“This: Indenture witnesseth that where(as) varyance haue 
beene betwixt Richard Wennyngton vppon the one p’tye, and 
Henry Ravenscroft of the other p’tye, that Will’m Booth Knight, 
Rich’ Torfoote, Gilbert Wood, & Reynold Ouldfeild, o'bitrators 
betweene y® p'ties aboues’d conc’ninge y® p’tic’on of all y® 
Man’rs, Mes’es, Landes, & Tenem’ts, rents, & services, w’th y°® 
app tenances, w’ch were sometyme Rose Hollandes, in y® county 
of Chester, fflyntsheire, y® Lordshipp of Hawardyn & in y® 
Lor’pp of Denbigh, haue ordeyned, &c. Dat’ y® xx"* day of May 
5° Edw. 4.” 


Then this note added, ‘‘ y‘ the s* lands shalbe equally 
divided betwixt them.” 

To the original deed were affixed four seals, but when 
Randle Holme made his note only three were in exist- 
ence. The first had the device of a garb, with the 
initials G. B., for “Gulielmus Booth” doubtless; the 
second, that of a mermaid with comb and mirror, and 
circumscribed with an indistinct legend ; while the third 
bore a lion's face. 

(Page 549s), “No. 90, 17 E. 2: Aston, Hawardin 
Castle” :— 
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“Sciant &c. quod nos Hugo fil’ Willi Berebred & Agnes 
filia Willi Saladyn vx’ mea vnanimi assensu dedimus &c. 
Will’o fill’o Willi Saladyn & hered’ &c. tres dimid’ selion’ 
terre cu’ p’tin’ in teritorio of (de) Aston, Quar’ due dimid’ 
selion’ iacent inter terra’ Rogeri fil’ Willi ex vna pte & 
terra’ Ric’i de Meysham ex altera p’te in Latitudine & in lon- 
gitudine adjacent. sup’ terram Rad’i fil’ Will’i ad vnu’ Caput & 
terra Alicie le Voyle (an error for “Boyle”) ad aliud, & 
dimid’ selion’ iacet in quoda’ loco vocat’ le Ulseshocther (the 
initial letter has been altered from “V”) inter terr’ d’c’e Alicie le 
Bole (the initial letter has been altered from “V’) ex una p’te & 
terr’ Ric’i fil’ Rob’ti ffox & Margerie vx’ sue ex altera, in latitu- 
dine & longitudine abuttat sup’ terr’ Rogeri fil’i Will’i ad vnu’ 
caput & Lata’ via’ ducente de Aston Rake versus Manicote Rake 
ad aliud Caput. H’end’ &c. Capital’ d’nis illius feodi p’ servic’ 
inde debita et de Jura consulta. Et nos vero &. His testibus 
Matho de Hulgrene tunc senesc’lo, d’no Yovan’ de Bretton tunc 
Constabular’ Castr’ Haurthyn (Hawarden), Evan’ de Capenhurst 
tunc receptore ib’m, Rad’o fil’ Will’i, Rogero f’re suo, Rob’to de 
Meysh’m, Ric’o f’re suo & alijs. Dat’ apud Haurthin die Jovis 
vigill’ M’ti Martini in Yeme (sic) 17° Edw’ fil’ Edw’ R’s.” 


Holme has added, “2 seales, and both broken away.” 
(Page 550), “No. 91, s. d. (without date): Aston, 
Saladyn”:— 


“Sciant &c. quod ego Joh’es d’c’us le Bole dedi &c. Alicie filie 
mez tota’ terra’ mea’ Que tenui no’ie hereditatis in Camp’ de 
Aston, viz’t tota’ illa’ terra’ Qua’ Adam de Aston Quonda’ ante- 
cessor’ meus dedit &c. Hugon’ fri suo de feod’, Quonda’ Rogeri 
de Maingwarin in Campo pr’d’ ville p’tin’; H’end’ &c. Redd’ inde 
annuatim 3* & vna’ liberam cimini (seminis) ad duos termos anni 
&c. & hered’ meis vnu’ denar’ ad Natale’ d’ni p’ o’ibus servic’ &c. 
His testibus Madoco de Broctone, Yorward Gough (Jorwerth 
Goch) filio suo, Will’o fil’ Radulph’ de Hawrthin (Hawarden), 
Rad’ Corbin de ead’, Ric’o fil’ Rogeri de ead’, Hugo de Mora, 
Rad’o de Aldeford, Alano fil’ Will’i Constabular’, Henrico de 
Maule, Rad’o Saladyn de Aston, Nicol’ Bakun & multes alijs.” 


The seal of John le Bole to this deed bore an octofoil 
with the legend, “ * 8, Johannis , 
(Page 550), “No. 92, 11 H. 6: Aston by Hawarden”:— 


“O’ibus &c. Nich’us Gerrard (de) Kingesley s’l’t’m &c. Nou’i- 
tis me relaxasse &c, Ric’o Saladyn de Aston infra d’nicu’ de 
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Hawardyne hered’ &c. totu’ ius (jus) &. in o’ibus illis Messuagijs, 
terris, ten’, &c., de Quibus idem Ric’us seisitus est ex dono et 
feoffamento meo in Aston infra d’nicu’ de Hawardyn. Ita Quod 
&c. His testibus Joh’e Hawardyne, Nic’o ffoxwist, Ric’o de 
Whitley, Joh’e Jeu’nsone (Jevanson=ap Evan or Evanson), 
Joh’e Boteler & alijs. Dat’ die m’tis p’x’ post festu’ S’c’i Egidij 
Abb’is xj° H. 6.” 


The tricking of the seal appended to this deed shows 
the device of a Gothic capital M surmounted by a Plan- 
tagenet crown or coronet. 

(Page 550), “ No. 93, 8 H. 5: Shotton by Hawardin ; 
Troutbeck senescal’ Haw’den”:— 


“O’ibus &. Alicia Que fuit vx’ Ric’i de Meysh’m filia et 
heres Margerie nuper vid’ Joh’is de Olkescrofte s'l’t’m. Nov itis 
me remisisse &c. Joh’i de Hawardyn de Castro hered’ &c. totu’ 
ius &c. in o’ibus illis terris ten’ &c. Que p’r’d’ Joh’es de Hawar- 
dyne modo tenet in villa de Shotton infra d’nicu’ de Hawardyn. 
Ita Quod &c. His testibus Will’o Troutbeke senesc’lo de 
Hawardyn, Joh’e de Hawardyne receptore ib’m, Nic’o ffoxwist 
& alijs. Dat’ s’c’do 8bris 8° H. 5.” 


The seal device was effaced. 
(Page 550), “No. 94: Herford ; (s.d.); Aston, Mount- 
alto, Aston” :— 


“Sciant &c. quod nos Rob’tus de Monte alto (Mold) Sen’s 
Castr’ dedimus &c. Ade Oliuer de parva Herford & Alicie vx’ 
sue & eor’ hered’ &c. totam terr’ n’ra’ qua’ (words omitted) de 
d’c’o Ada & Alicia vxore sue in Aston &c. cu’ o’ibus messuagijs 
&c. H’end’ &c. His testibus Will’o Gerrard tunc Sene’call’, 
Gervas Gogh, Yevan f're eius, Odo fil’ Rad’, Radulpho Corbin, 
Rob’to de Meysh’m, Richard’ f’re eius, Rogero de Aston, Will’o 
fre eius & alijs.” 


Here, again, the seal was not legible. 
(Page 550), “ No. 95, 10 H. 6: Aston”:— 


“Pateat &c. me Nich’us Gerrard de Kingesley ordinasse &c. 
Joh’em fil’ Joh’is Jeu*nesone (ap Evan or Evanson) de Hawar- 
dyn mew’ attorn’ ad delib’and’ plena’ & pacifica’ seisina’ p’ me & 
no’i’e meo Ric’o Saladyn de Aston & hered’ & assign’ suis de o’ibus 
meis meis (sic) Messuag’ terr’ &c. in Aston infra d’nicu’ de 
Hawardyn s’c’'d’m vnu’ &c. Dat’ in Vigill’ S’c’i Egidij Abb’is 
x° H. 6.” 
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The drawing of the seal is very rough ; probably the 
design is intended for two “‘attires” or antlers in saltire. 

(Page 550a), “ No. 96,4 R. 2: Aston by Hawardyn, 
Hawarden, Davenp’t, Senes’ Hawarden” :— 


“Sciant &c. Quod ego Henricus de Walton Cap’l’us dedi &c. 
Alicie quonda’ vx’ Will’i Saladyn o’ia terr’ & ten’ mea &c. in 
villa de Aston infra D’um de Hawardyn Que & Quas h’ui ex 
dono & feoffam’ pr’d’ Willi Saladyn H’end’ &c. pr’d’ Alicie ad 
tota’ vita’ sua’ Et p’t morte’ sua’ pr’d’ pr’missa Ric’o de Kense- 
legh (Kingsley) & hered’ suis masc’lis de Corpore suo Et si con- 
ting’ pr’d’ Ric’u’ obire sine hered’ masc’lis de Corpore suo tunc 
rem’ inde Ric’o Saladyne & suis hered’ masculis de Corpore suo 
& si contingat’ pr’d’ Ric’u’ Saladyn sine hered’ masc’lis de cor- 
pore suo obire tunc rem’ inde rectis hered’ pr’d’ Willi Saladyne 
imp’petuu’, His testibus Joh’e de Davenporte tunc Senesc’lo 
de Hawardyn, Ric’o Sauage tunc receptore ib’m, Joh’e filio 
Thome, Will’ode Maysh’m, Rob’to de Maysh’m, Ric’o de Maysham 
& alijs. Dat’ die Lune p’x’ ante festu’ Assumpc’onis b’e Marie 
4° R. 2.” 


The device on the ecclesiastical seal was that of two 


figures under a Gothic canopy. 
(Page 550), “ No. 97, 88 E. 3: Mohaut or Mould, 


Aston” :— 


“Pateat &c. Will’mu’ Saladyn concessisse &c. Thome de 
Threskes Rectori Eccl’ie de Mohait (sic, 2.e., Mold) & Henrico de 
Walton Cap’l’o, omnia bona & Cattall’ mea die Confecc’onis 
p’ntiu’ existen’ in o’ibus illis terr’ & ten’tis Cu’ suis p’tin’ in villa 
de Aston infra D’um de Hawardyn. Ita quod &c. Dat’ Quarto 
die Maij 38° Edw’ 3. 

“Seale Broken away.” 


(Page 5504), ‘“‘ No. 98, 36 Eliz., Aston”:— 


“This Indenture, made y° first day of May in 36" yeere of 
Queene Eliz., Betweene Thomas Whitley of Aston in y® County 
of fflynt, gen’, one the one p’tye, and Raffe Hibbart of Greate 
Mancote in y* County affores’d, yeoman, on the other p'tye, 
Witnesseth y* y® sd Thomas Whitley, for y° Considerac’on of 
y° sume of 8/. to him in hand payd by y°s’d Raffe Hibbart, 
Hath demised &c. vnto y*s’d Raffe all y* p’cell of Meadowe 
com’only Called Mair Meadowe, lyinge in a feild called Stonfeild, 
betweene y® Lands of Will’m Griffith, gen’, of y° one side, & 
c’tayne Lands in y°® holdinge of Will’m Ball, gen’, of y® other side, 
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& late in y* occupac’on of John Cartwright. ‘To haue, &c., from 
y® date hereof, for 21 yeeres, yeldinge & payinge therefore 
yeerely 2s.,&c. Dated as aboues’d.” 


The device on the seal was indistinct, but indicated a 


head (probably a lion’s) erased. 
(Page 550), “No. 99,1 R. 2: Aston, Hawardyn, 


Davenp’t S(eneschallus) :?— 


“Sciant &c. q’d ego Joh’es fil’ Joh’is le Clerke de Eulowe 
(Ewloe) dedi &c. Joh’i fil’ Dauid Jacksone de Hawardyn omnia 
terr’ & ten’ta mea &c. in villa de Aston et Hawardyn. H’end’ 
&c. His testibus Joh’e de Davenport tunc senesc’lo de Hawar- 
dyn, Will’o Saladyn tunc receptor’ ib’m, Joh’e fil’ Thome, Will’o 
de Meysham, Rob’to de Meysh’m, Joh’e Lloyd, Thome fil’ Rogeri 
& alijs. Dat’ die Sab’ti p’x’ ante festu’ Nativitatis b’e Marie 
primo R. 8’e’di. 

“Seale Broken away.” 


(Page 550), No. 100 :— 


“Will’m Hervy de Hawardin & Nychol’ Turno’r award 
betweene John Browne of Aston & Thomas Machild of Bretton, 
dated y® 17 of May in y® 11™ yeere of H. 8, that for 5/1. 2s. he 
shall get coales in Jo’ Brounes feilds &c.” 


Randle Holme has sketched Nicholas Turnour’s seal, 
a Gothic capital T. 
(Page 551), No. 101; 1, 2 P. M. :— 


“Nou’int vniu’si p’ p’ntes me Radulphu’ Sneyd de Broghton 
in Com’ fflynt gen’ Teneri &c. Petro Gruff’ de Aston in Com’ 
pr’d’ gen’ in 4/2. &c. solvend’ &c. in festo pasche p’x’ p’t datu’ 
puntiu’. Dat’ 21° Marcij primo & S’c’do Phillippi & Marie. The 
Condic’on to saue harmeles &c. (fro’ a bond made to John 
Streete, sone & her’ of Rich’, of 3/7. 6s. 8d. dat’ 21 Now’ 1, 
2 P.M.)” 


Seal, an initial W. 

(Page 551), “No. 102, 1 R. 2, Aston, Hawardin”:— 

“Nou int &. me Thomam Jackson fil’ Joh’is de Le Cl’r’e (Le 
Clerke, as in abstract No. 99) de Eulowe Atturnasse Radu’ Cor- 
byn de Hawardyn ad delib’and’ Joh’i fil’ Dauid’ Jacksone de 
Hawardyne plenam & pacifica’ seisina’ in o’ibus illis terris & 
ten’tis Que in Aston & Hawardyn Rat’ &c. Dat’ die Sab’ti p’x’ 
ante festu’ nativitatis b’e Marie primo R. S’c’di.” 
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The seal bore a shield, but the arms were indistinct. 
(Page 551), “No. 103, 10 H. 7: Whitley’:— 


“This Indenture, made y® 26 day of Aprill in y° 10 yeere 
of H. 7, that wee, Jo" Bingley, John Strett, Richard Strett, 
Richard ap Jevan, And’ Madock, haue made an arbitriment 
betwixt John Whitley sonne of Richard Whitley of Hawardyn, 
& William Plesingtun of y® same, conc’ninge c’tayne debates 
betwixt them y°® day & yeere aboues’d, &c.” 


Four out of the five seals remained, but, according to 
the trickings, no details were visible. 

(Page 551), “ No. 104, 13 Q. E.”:— 

“Now int vniu’si p’ p’ntes me Will’um Gruffid de Aston in 
Com’ fflynt gen’ Teneri, &c., Radulpho Hibbert in 30s. 4d. &c. 
solvend’ eid’m Radulpho aut suo c’to Atturn’ &c. in festo S’c’i 
Mich’is Arch’i quod erit in Anno D’ni 1591. Ad qua’ &. Dat’ 
26° Octobris 13° Eliz. 1588. Witnesses: Richard Spanne, Will’m 
Duckwurt, scriptor.” 


The seal was not leguble. 


(Page 551), “No. 105, 4 Q. E.”:— 


“Nou'int &c. Jeuan ap Howell ap Gruffid (de) Llwyn Egrin 
in Com’ filynt gen’ et Joh’em Eyton de Mould in Com’ prd’ 
gen’ Teneri &c. Petro Gruffid de Aston’ gen’ in Centum libris 
bone et leg’lis monete Anglie &c. solvend’ &c. Dat’ 18° ffebru- 
arij 4° Eliz. The Condic’on to p’forme Coven’tes.” 


There were two seals; the first indecipherable, and 
the second with an initial G to the left of the design, and 
the rest indistinct. 


(Page 555s), ‘“‘ No. 141,12 H. 8: Bretton in Hawar- 
dyn” :— 


“This Indenture, &c., Witnesseth that George Ravenscrofte, 
Esq’r, Anthony ffitz Herbert, Serieant att Lawe, Richard Bum- 
bre, John Vrminge, John ffocknell, Esq’r, & ffeoffes in trust to 
the s’d George, att the speciall instance and desire of the s’d 
George, Haue demised, &c., vnto Will’m Pulford of Bretton a 
Te’m’tw’thin Bretton, w’thin y® Lor’pp of Haurden (Hawarden), 
w’ch forsooth Ten’ is nowe in y® holdinge & occupac’on of 
y°s'd Will’m, w’th all mann’r howses, &c., from y® feast of all 
S’ts last past affore y° date hereof, to y°end of 41 yeeres next 
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ensuinge, if y° s’d Will’m Pulford soe longe live, Payinge yeerely 

therefore 17s. att y® feast of St. John Baptist & St. Martyn in 

Wynter, by even pore’ons &. Dated y® 4" Januarij 12° H. 8.” 
“Seals Broke away.” 


(Page 555s), “ No. 142;.s.d.?: Meer in Bretton”:— 


“Sciant &c. q’d Ego Dauid fil’ Aniani fil’ Gurgenen’ dedi &c. 
Hugon’ de Brichull Civi Cestr’ 2 seliones prati in le Meer in 
Bretton. H’end’ &c. Redd’ inde annuatim mihi &. vnu’ ob’ 
argen’ ad f’m s’c'i Joh’is Bapt’e &c. His testibus Will’o de Don- 
castrio, Ran’ de Deresbiry, Alex’ fil’ Alex’ Hurell, Ran’ Corbyn, 
Yerworth fil’ Madoce de Bretton, & alijs.” 


The only seal bore the device of an elaborated quatre- 
foil, with the inseruption, Ss’ DAVIT ¥’ HEYNVN 
(Page 555s), “No. 143, 6 C. 1”:— 


“Nou’int &c. me Henricu’ Howell de Dodleston in Com’ 
Cestrie yeoman Teneri &. Thome Ravenscrofte de Bretton in 
Com’ filynt Armiger in Cli. leg’lis &c. solvend’ &c. Dat’ 23 die 
Aug’ an’o sexto Caroli &c. The Condic’on to p’forme Covenants, 


&c. Witnesses: Tho’ Crashley, John Crashley, Roger Thoma- 
son, W’m Ledesham.” 


Henry Howell's seal represents a unicorn’s head 


erased, 
(Page 556), “No. 144, 9 E. 2: Bretton”: — 


“O’ibus &c. Dauid fil’ Aniani de Bretton s1’t’m &c. Nov ’itis 
me relaxasse &c. Hugon’ de Brichull Civi Cestr’ & Marie vx’ 
eius &c. totu’ ius &. in o’ibus terris & ten’ Que ij’de’ Hugo & 
Maria tenuerint die confecc’o’is p’n’ in Bretton. Ita quod &c. 
Dat’ die m’curij in vigilia Circu’cis’ D’ni Nono Edw’ fil’ Edw’.” 

The seal bore an octofoil with the inscription, *s’ DAVID 
D’ BRETTVN.” 

(Page 556), “No. 145, s. d.*: Bretton, Grey Just’ 
Cest’:— 

“Sciant &c. quod Ego Will’us de Doncaster de Cestr’ dedi &c. 
Hugoni de Brichull Civi Cestr’ Quinq’ acr’ & dimid’ terre que 
Jacent’ inter Terra’ pr’d’ Hugon’ ex vtraq’ p’te iuxta domu’ sua’ 


’ 


1 Without date, but circa 1310. 
2 Compare this abstract and seal with those in No. 142. 
3 Without date, but circa 1310. 
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in vill’ de Bretton. In Escambio p’ 5 acr’ & dimid’ terre Quaru’ 
tres acre iacent p’pinquior’ terr’ mea’ iuxta domu’ mea’ & due 
acr’ & dimid’ Jacent’ in le in pr’d’ vill’ de Bretton. H’end’ 
&c. His testib’ d’no Reginald’ de Grey tune Justic’ Cestyr’, 
d’nis Ric’o de Massey, Joh’e de Arderne, Rob’to de Bradford, 
Henrico de Waterfall, Ric’o Cl’ico & multis alijs.” 


The seal represented a castle with open port, and the 
imscription, * 8’ WLLL’ DE DONCASTRO. 

(Page 556), “ No. 146, s. d.; 142 deed'; Bretton, 
Saltney, Monkesfeld ; Grey Just’ Cest” :— 


“O’ibus &c. Dauid’ fil’ Anianij fil’ Gurgenen’ s'l’t’m. Nov ’itis 
me d’misisse &c. Hugoni de Brichull Civi Cestrie &c. totum ius 
meu’ &c. in vnam selione’ & dimid’ & in Quindece’ Buttas terre 
& in totam p’te’ mea’ prati in le Leghefeide in Bretton vnde d’cta 
selio iacet inter le Racke q’ ducit se a villa de Bretton versus 
Salteney ex vna p’te & terra’ d’c’i Hugon’ ex altera p’te. Et 
dimid’ selio Qua’ h’ui in escambio de Willimo de Doncastro in 
le Gundre p’p’e terra’ d’c’i Hugon’ & septe’ Buttem Jacen’ inter 

_ Terra’ Que fuit Madoci fil’ Kenewrick ex vna p’te Et Salteney 
ex altera, Et Quatuor Butte Jacent in le Eyforlong’ p’p’e terra’ 
d'c’i Hugon’ Et Quatuor alie Butte Jacent in le Sherwardes 
Buttes p’p’e terre pr’d’ Hugon’ tendentes se versus le Monkes- 
feld. Ita q’d &c. His testib’ D’nis Reginald’ de Grey tunc 
Justic’ Cestr’, Ric’o de Massey, Joh’e Boydell, wilitib’, Ric’o fil’ 
Hamonis de Pulford, Rob’to de Bradford, Rad’o Corbyn, Will’o 
fil’ Rad’, Hugon’ de Oxon’ & alijs.” 


Seal, an elaborated quatrefoil with the legend, s’ DAVIT 
F HEYNVN. 
(Page 556), “No. 147, 22 Q. E. : Cumberbache”:— 


“Nou int &c. me Willim’ Gruffith de Aston in Com’ fflynt 
gen’ Teneri &c. Georgio Ravenscrofte de Bretton in Com’ p’r’d’ 
Ar’ in 200 li’ bone &c. solvend’ &c. Dat’ 8° die ffebruarij 22° 
Eliz’. The Condic’on is that Will’m Gruffith, &c., from a bond 
of 100 /i., dated. y® 18" day of ffeb’, 4° Eliz’, & saue harmeles 
the aboue named George Ravenscrofte from y® same, made w’th 
Peter Griffith, father of the s’d Will’m, vnto Jeu’ ap Ithell ap 
Griff’, gen’, to p’forme couenants of marriage. Witnesses: Jolin 
Bingley, George Ravenscrofte of Shotton, Edmond Cumber- 
berche, John Cracheley.” 


The seal has 8. B. on a diapered background. 


1 This is a cross-reference. 
5TH SER. VOL. XII. 
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(Page 556), “ No. 151, 20 H. 8: Bretton, Aldersey 


maj"’:— 


“This Indenture, made y? 24 day of March in y® xx yeere 
of H. 8, betweene George Ravenscrofte of Bretton, Esq’, on the 
one p’tye, & Hugh Aldersey, Mayor of the Citty of Chester, of 
the other p’tye, Witnesseth that the s’d George hath graunted, 
&c., to the said Hughe his Mann’ place of Bretton forest w*® all 
y® demesne Landes therevnto belonginge, &c., w°® bee nowe in 
y® holdinge of Richard Grosvenor, Esq’ (except only one close 
thereof, called the oxe holes). To haue, &c., from y® feast of all 
S’tes to come after y® date hereof, for 3 yeeres next ensuinge, &e., 
payinge 8/2. 6s. 8d. att y® feastes of y® Nativity of S’t John Bap- 
tist & S’t M’tin in Winter, by even p’c’ons, &c. Dated as 
aboues’d.” 


Seal, a martlet. 
(Page 5568), “ No. 153, 16 H. 6: Walton, Bretton”:— 


“Now ’int &c. me Joh’em Hope de Cestr’ Armig’ Atturn’ Dauid 
ap Gruffith servientem meu’ ad delib’and’ no’e meo Rad’o de 
Stanley p’son Eccl’ie de Walton plena’ et pacifica’ seisinam de 
Monso meo, vpa cum domo mansional’ Dauid Keneribsen’ ( pro- 
bably intended for Keneriksen=Kenerickson, or ap Kenrick) cw’ 
terris eid’ ia’ annexis domo Will’i Dauidson cw’ terris &c. vna 
cu’ quoda’ Campo eid’m adjacen’ in Bretton. H’end’ &c. Rat’ &c. 
Dat’ die Lune p’x’ p’t fm s’c’'i Valentini m’tiri 16 H. 6.” 


The seal was one of great interest, as may be seen from 
Randle Holme’s “trick”. Ona scroll round the upper 
half of the design was the legend s’ loHANNIS Hope, while 
the rest of the space was filled with John Hope's full 
armorial achievement,—esquire’s helmet, elaborute man- 
tling, and sloping shield with impaled arms, three 
storks, two and one, for Hors, impaling three 
unicorns’ heads couped, two and one 
crest of a stork rested on what seems to be intended, in 
the copy, for a torce. 

(Page 557), ‘No. 154: Bretton”:— 


“The Award of Richard Codeman, Esq’, Hugh Aldersey, 
Will’m Godeman of the Citty of Chester, Alderman, & Will’m 
Holcrofte, gen’, made betweene George Ravenscrofte, Esq’, of the 
one p’tye, & ffoulke Hope, Fsq’, on the other p’tye, conc’ninge 
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c’tayne Landes in Bretton. Dated y® 24* of January 21° H. 8. 
A Close in Bretton, Call’d Synders, to be Geo: & his heirs, &c.” 


Of the two seals which remained when Holme pre- 
pared his notes, the first ‘bore the initials R. c., and 
the other the merchant's mark of William Godeman. 

(Page 557), “No. 156, 19 Q. E.”:— 


“Now int &c. me Will’um ap Jeu’n de Bradburne in Com’ 
fflynt husbandman Teneri &c. Georgio Ravenscrofte de Bretton 
in Com’ pr’d’ Ar’ in 40 4 bone &c. solvend’ &c. Dat’ 8° Junij 
19° Eliz. Sig’ Willi x ap Jeu*n. ‘Test’ Rob’ Monkesfeld, Jo’ 
pena The Condic’on to p’forme Covenantes of bargen & 
sale &c.” 


An ornamental seal (probably that of the witness, 
John Crachley), with the initials 1. o. 
(Page 557), “No. 157, 1594, 36 Q. E.: Bretton”:— 


“Sciant &c. q’d ego Tho’ Macheld de Bretton in Com’ fflynt 
yeoman dedi &c. Tho’ Ravenscrofte de Bretton in Com’ p’r’d’ 
Ar’, totu’ illud messuagiu’ sive ten’tu’ meu’ cu’ &c. Jacent in 
Bretton pr’d’ in d’c’o Com’ fflynt modo vel nup’ in tenura pr’d’ 
Tho. Macheld. H’end’ &c. p’ termo vite d’c’e Tho’ & p’t decessu’ 
meu’ hered’ de Corpore Elenore Corben nup’ vx’ mei legitime 
p’creat’? imp’petuu’. Rem’ inde rectis hered’ pr’d’ Tho’ Macheld 
imp’petuu’ &c. Dat’ 8° Aprilis 36 Eliz’ 1594. Sealed & deliu’ed, 
and possession and seisin given & executed by the win named 
Thomas Macheld to the w**in named Tho’ Ravenscrofte, in 
y® messuage or tenem* w‘tin menc’oned, for & in y® name of all 
the Landes Conteyned in this deed, in the p"sence of the p’sons 
subscribed (noe witnesses at the deed).” 


The seal was “Brused”. 


(Page 557s), “No. 159, s. d.: Bretton; Trussell, 
Just’ ”:— 


“Sciant &c. qu’ Ego Dauid fil’ Aniani fil’ Gourgenehew de 
Bretton dedi &c. Hugon’ de Brichull Civi de Cestrie vna’ selione’ 
terre in le Hegfeild in Bretton, Que quidem selio iacet inter Ter- 
ras d’c’i Hugon’ de Brichull ex vtraque p’te. H’end’ &c. Redd’ 
inde Annuatim vna’ rosea’ in f’o S’c'i Joh’is Bap’te &c. His 
testib’ d’no Will’o Trussell Tunc Justic’, d’nis Joh’e de Arderne, 
Joh’e de Boydell militib’, Will’o de Doncaster, Ric’o til’ Hamon’ 
de Pulford, Ric’o fil’ Meyler de Bretton, Ric’o cl’ico & alijs.” 

17" 
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The seal, an octofoil, with the inscription, *s’ DAVID: 


F AVIEYNON. 
(Page 5578), “ No. 160, 33 H. 8”:-— 


“This Indenture, made the xijt® day of Novemb’ in y® 33th 
yeere of Hen’ y® 8th, Betweene Alice Huntington, widdowe, of 
the one p’tye, & Thom’ Macheld of Bretton w**in y® Lor’pp of 
Hawarden of the other p’tye, Witnesseth y* y° s’d p’ties for a 
Marryadge, by y® sufferance of god, to bee had and Solempnized 
betweene the sd Thomas Machell & Jane Huntington, doghter 
of y°s’d Alice, ben agreed in forme followinge, That is to witt 
The s’d Thomas doth Covenant, &c. Dated as aboues’d, &c.” 


hea ie . No. 161, a patent for y° making of 
publick notaries”:— 


“Pateat &c. Quod ego Humphr’us Lloyd Notarius publicus 
Cur’ Cant’ de Arcub’ Lond’ (1.¢., the Court of Arches), Procurator’ 
gen’aliu’ vnus ac p’curator & eo no’il’e & gen’ & discreti viri Tho’ 
Ravenscroft de Bretton in Com’ filynt Armigeri. Habens inter 
cetera in p’curio meo originali & gen’ali mihi ab eod’ d’no meo 
concess’ ac p’ me p'ip’o in Cur’ Prerogative Cant’ Exhibit’. Et 
penus Reg’rv’ eiusde’ Cur’ pot’em & authoritate’ gen’ale’ & suffi- 
cien’ Commiss’s oliu’ vel alios p’curen’ seu p’cures loco meo 
Quoties & quando me Ades vel abesse contigierit ponendi & 
substituendi dilectos igitur mihi in Christo Mag’ros Rob’tu’ 
Lloyd & Lancellotu’ Phillpps Notarios publicos Cons’ij Ep’alis 
Cestren’ p’cures co’m & div’m ad faciend’ exercend’ & expedi- 
end’ o’'ia & sing’la Que in d’c’o p’curio meo original’ Continentur 
Et que egomet vigore eiusde’ facere possem, vel deberem, si 
presens p’sonaliter interessem loco & vice meis pono & substituo 
p p’ntes. Promitteq’ me ratum gratu’ & firmu’ p’petuo habi- 
tuen’ totu’ & quicquid dicti substituti mei fecerint, vel eor’ vnus 
fecerit in hac p’te. Et in ea p’te Cautione’ ex pono p’ p’ntes. 
In Cuius rei testimoniu’ & fide’ sigill’ Archidiaconi Surrey 
p’ntib’ apponi p’curaui. Et nos Archidiaconus An’d’c’us ad 
Rogatw’ d’c’'i substitut’ sigill’ n’ru’ hu’modi p’ntib’ apposuimus. 
Dat’ London primo ffebruarij Anno D’ni iuxta Computac’o’is 
Eccl’ie Angl’ie 164.... 

“Humph’ Lloyd.” 

“A large Seale at’, but broken away fro’ the labell.” 


(P. 558), “No. 163 : Bretton”: 


“This Indenture made 9** day of November in y® second 
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yeere of Edw’ y® sixt, Betweene Thomas Grosvenor, knight, 
Roger Puleston, Tho’ Rauenscrofte & John David, Esq’rs, on 
th’one p’tye, & John Dakin of Bretton in y® Com’ of fflynt, yeo- 
man, on the other p’tye; Witnesseth That the s’d Tho’ Roger, 
Thom’ & John, in considerac’on of the sum’e of 40s. sterlinges, 
&c., in y® name of a fine p'd, Haue demised, &., All that their 
Mess’ or Ten’t & All Londes, &c., sett, lyinge & beinge in Bret- 
ton affores’d, or elsewhere, nowe in y® holdinge of y® fores’d 
John Dakin, &. To Haue & to hold, &c., from y® feast of 
S’t Martin last past, for 99 yeeres, Payinge therefore yeerely 
13s. 4d., &c. Dated as ’voues’d. Test’ Jo’ Grosven', Tho’ 
Ravenscroft, Nich’ Dayby, clerk.” 


Of the four seals, one was lost, two were indecipher- 
able, and the other bore a chevron between 


three cannets 
(Page 558), “No. 164, 48 E. 3: Bretton, Davenp’t 


97. 


“ Presens Indentura fact’ inter Jo’ filiw’ Will’i de Shauington 
et Lucia vx’ eius ex vna p’te & Ad’m Spe’deloue ex altera p’te 
test’ q’d pr’d’ Joh’es et Lucia concesserunt et ad term’u’ concess’ 
p'd’ Ad’m’ hered’ & assign’ suis Maneriu’ de Bretton cu’ suis 
p’tin’ &c. H’end’ &c. ad 4 annor’ p’t datu’ p’ntiu’ term’o inci- 
piente die Lune p’x’ Ante f’m S’c’'i Mich’is Arch’i 48° Edwardi 
tertij redd’ inde Annuatim 8/i. argent’ ad 2 anni Term’os viz’t 
ad f’m S’c’'i Joh’is bapt’e & s’c’i M’t’i equis porc’onib’ &c. His 
testib’ Joh’e de Davenport tunc Senesc’lo de Hawardyn, Joh’e 
fil’ Thome, Joh’e le Cler’e, Will’o de Ladyn, Howelino ap Owen 
Voyle, Joh’e le Belgreene, Ric’o de Eaton & alijs. Dat’ vt 
supra.” 


(Page 558), ‘ No. 165, 12 E. 2: Bretton”:— 


“Nou int &c. me Hellyn ap Eignon de Sutton remisisse &c. 
Marie Que fuit vx’ Hugon’ de Brichull &c. totu’ ius meu’ &c. in 
oib’ terris & ten’tis cu’ p’tin’ Que Hugo de Brichull quonda’ vir 
ip'ius Marie vnqua’ h’uit vel tenuit in villa de Brotton (Bretton). 
Ita q’d nec ego &c. His testib’ Jeu*n ap Madocke de Broghton, 

Ric’o fil’ Meller, Griffid ap Gronow, Jockin ap Howell, Rob’to 
Corbin, Will’o Cl'ico & alijs &c. Dat’ die m’tis p’x’ ante f’m 
S’e'i Andrei Ap’li 12° Edw’ fil’ Edw’.” 


Two seals indecipherable, 
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(Page 562), “ No. 200, s. d.: Hawardyn, Leeperous 
lands, Monte Alton” (sic):— 


“Sciant &c. Quod ego Radulphus fil’ Willi de Haurthine 
(Hawarden) dedi &c. Will’o fil’ Gerardi totu’ terra’ terra’ (sic) 
mea’ in Hawrthinge (Hawarden) Que quidem fuit Leprosor’ 
Qua’ Quide’ terra Rob’tus de Monte alto (Mold) Sen’ Cestr’ dedit 
Will’o de Hawrthinge p’ri meo. Habend’ &. Redd’ inde annu- 
atim jd. His testib’ Radulpho Corbyn, Madoco Vaughan, Will’o 
fil’ Rad’i, Rogero fil’ Stephani, Ric’o de Aston, Will’o Le Bru’ne, 
Waltero Cap’lo & alijs.” 


The device on the seal consisted of a three-leaved oak 
slip, and in chief a squirrel sejeant, with the legend, 
S’ RANDVLF1. F’. WIL’. DE. H. 

(Page 562), “No. 201, s. d.: Hawardin, Monte alto, 
Aston’: — 


“Sciant &c. q’d ego Ada’ filius Rogeri dispensatoris dedi &c. 
Will’o filio Gerrard’ p’ homag’ & servicio & p’ xxj solid’ Quos 
pr'd’ Will’us mihi dedit vna’ bouata’ terre in territorio de 
Haurin (Hawarden) illas Qua’ tenui de Rogero Gernin cu’ o’ibus 
ptin’ suis & exita illi & hered’ suis Habendu’ &c. Red’ inde 
annuatim 4d. ad festu’ S’c’i Mich’is &c. His testib’ Rogero de 
Monte Alto senesc’lo Cestr’, Will’o de Malo passu, Will’o de 
Messham, Gilb’to de Bornestun, Ranulf Corbyn, Stephanus fil’ 
Andree, Ada’ de Aston, Ric’us filio Petri, Stephano de Aston, 
cu’ multis alijs. 

“Seale Broken off.” 


(Page 562), * No. 202, 24 H. 8: Hawardin, Mohunts- 
dale, Mohauntesdale”:— 


“Edward Earle of Derby, Lord Stanley & Strange, Lord of 
Hawardyn & Moh*untisdale, To all men to (whom) these my 
writinge shall Come, gretinge. Know y°® that I, the s’d Earle, 
Haue demised, graunted, &., to John Davy one Messuage w 
th’appurt’es in Mohuntisdale, w* c’taine Landes therevnto 
belonginge, in the same Towne, late in y® holdinge of Dauid ap 
Jenkin ap Gronowe ap Hauncel. And alsoe one Messuage, w*® 
y°® appurt’es, in the Towne of Argotte, in the Lordshipp of 
Moh*untisdale, late in the holdinge of the s’d Dauid. To haue 
&c. from y® day of the makeinge hereof for 24 yeeres, yelding 
therefore yeerely 3s. 4d. for y° s’d Messuage, w*® the appurt’es, 
in the Towne of Moh*untisdale (Jold), for c’taine Landes there- 
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vnto belonginge, 9s. ijd. for y® s’d Messuage in the Towne of 
Argote (Argoed), 7s. 7d. &c. Dated y® 8 of July 24°H. 8. 
“E. Derby. 


“Trrot’ in comp’o an’o 2 Marie p’ nos Will’ Braers et Jo’ Bel- 
feld auditor’.” 


(Page 562), “No. 203, 12 H. 6”:— 


“Nou’int &c. me Will’um Hale de Harwarden in Com’ Ces- 
trie dedisse &c. Ric’o Saladine de ead’ o’ia bona mea & Catall’ 
&c. Hend’ &c. His testib’ Henrico Chapman, Jeuan ap Gronow, 
Edwardo ap Gronowe & alijs. Dat’ 27° die Junij 12° H. 6.” 


Seal indistinct. 





aa ae Kian Sass AF sa VAD R craig Ci Phere ae a a 











GOIDELIC WORDS IN BRYTHONIC. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN RHYS, LL.D. 


At the close of my paper on the Goidels in Wales I 
suggested a list of Welsh words borrowed from Goidelic, 
and now I propose to do my best to supply one, but it 
is not an easy task. In the following array of fifty 
or more instances some may have to be struck out, 
but I expect that a good many more may have to be 
added, as it is only recently that it occurred to me to 
make the attempt. Lastly, any further remarks on the 
words here adduced had better be given after the indi- 
vidual instances have been passed in review. 

Anwyl. “ dear, beloved, affectionate”; possibly of the 
same Goidelic origin as Manx ennoil, “endearing”, 
“beloved” (Phillips’ Prayer-Book, p. 105); mar klaun 
entil; Modern Version, myr cloan ennoil ; Welsh Ver- 
sion, fel plant anwyl, “‘as dear children”. What form 
the word assumed in the other Goidelic dialects I am 
unable to discover, as I hesitate to identify it with 
O’Reilly’s conamhuil, ‘an equal”, or iondmhual, “equal, 
alike”. 

Arlwy, “a preparing of anything, especially food and 
drink”; Irish urlaim, “readiness, preparation” (O’Reilly); 
Med. Ir. aurlam,urlam,erlam, “ ready”; erlame, “ readi- 
ness” (Windisch); Old Irish airlam, irlam, erlam, 
“ paratus, promptus”, which are derived, in the Gram- 
matica Celtica*, p. 770, from a simple lam, “ ready or 
prepared”; Scotch Gaelic urlaimh, ‘neat, ready’; 
Manx aarloo, “ready prepared, fitted, dressed, at 
hand: apt, prone” (Cregeen) ; ali (Phillips), as in his 
Prayer-Book, p. 494, Ni us arlu boyrd ruyms; Mod. 
Version, Nee 00 boayrd y yannoo aarloo roym; Welsh 
Ti a arlwys ford ger fy mron, “Thou shalt prepare a 
table before me”. If the etymology here suggested 
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should prove sound, the Goidelic must have been 
either erldim or erléim, and one would have probably 
to regard arlwy as standing for an earlier arlwyf. 

Bloneg, “ grease, lard, especially the wrapping of fat 
about a pig's kidneys”; Breton blonek “ sain-doux, 
oing, graisse de pore fondue”. The Catholicon adds 
another meaning, that of obdomen, sumen ; Cornish, 
blonec ; Ir. blondég, blainic; Med. Iv. blonace “armna, 
odomen” [read obdomen for abdomen] (Stokes’ Jr. 
Glosses, Nos. 236, 1006), pl. blowing: “alia”; Scotch 
Gaelic blonag ; Manx blennick, “ the fat of the belly”. 

Bocsach, “‘a boasting or bragging, vainglorious speech, 
also jealousy”: compare Manx boggyssagh, ‘the act of 
boasting”, derived from boggys, “ brag, boast”. I cannot 
trace this word in the other Goidelic languages. 
Welsh bocsach yields the derivative bocsachu, “to boast 
or brag”, and it has a sort of parallel in the word llam- 
sachu, “to caper or prance”, as if derived from some 
such a Goidelic form as léimesach, and then modified 
by substituting the Welsh //am, “a leap or bound”, for 
its Goidelic equivalent léim. 

Brechdan, brachdan, “a piece of bread with butter 
spread on it, sometimes bread with honey or treacle 
instead of butter; Irish breachddn, “a custard”, also 
‘‘a butter-roll”, according to Dr. Meyer’s rendering of the 
Vision of Mac Conglinne, p. 78 ; Manx, breaghdan or 
braghtan, ‘a buttered cake or sandwich”. The ety- 
mon is brecht or mrecht, which appears in Old Irish in 
the sense of “varius, diversus”. See the Gr. Celtica?, 

. 856. 

: Bresych, “cabbages, pottage”; Med. Ir. braissech, 
“ kale,colewort, pot-herbs, pottage”; Mod. Ir. praiseach: 
borrowed, no doubt, from the Latin brassica, from 
which the Welsh word cannot, on account of its ch, be 
regarded as directly derived. The direct loan from Latin 
appears in bresygen, “a cabbage”, from which the 
shorter form, breswg, appears to have been elicited. 

Brecan, brycan, “a plaid or tartan, a coverlet or 
rug’, now applied sometimes to one’s coat or jacket, 
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especially in Anglesey, where I have heard the word 
used in reference to a man being roughly seized by 
another by the collar of his coat, as it would be 
described in English ; but in Welsh the phrase was 
gafal yn 2 frecan o, “ seizing him by his plaid, tartan, 
or blanket”. For references to this article in the Welsh 
Laws, see the Kev. Canon Silvan Evans’ Gesriadur. 
Compare Irish breacdén, “a plaid, a kind of striped or 
chequered stuff” (O'Reilly), and see Gaelic breacan, “a 
tartan or Highland plaid”. 

Breg, wrongly explained in Richards’ Welsh-English 
Dictionary (Trefriw, 1815), as “a rent or breach, a rup- 
ture, a fracture”; and given by W. Salesbury as brec, 
which he renders by English ele; and the dictionary- 
makers have been unduly influenced by the English 
word break, as may be seen from Richards’ longer word, 
bregedd, “‘a trifle”, and difregedd, “ not given to trifles”. 
Even his explanation of bregedd is not quite correct, for 
the word is still in common use, for example, in the Vale 
of Clwyd, where the phrase, o fregedd, refers to one 
saying or doing what one does not seriously mean, and 
it may be rendered “ by way of shamming or playful 
deception”. It is, in fact, the exact antithesis of 0 
ddifrif, “in earnest, seriously, au grand sérieux”; and 
I infer that bregedd means a sham, deceit, falsehood, 
or lying, or what would be such in case of its being 
seriously meant. Similarly, the simpler noun breg 
must have meant deception or mendacity, as when 
D. ab Gwilym, in his poem of the Pwll Mawn, uses the 
words mewn breg a brad, “in deception and treachery”. 
Compare Irish bréag, “a lie”; Med. Ir. bréc, “a lie, 
deception”; Sc. Gaelic breug, “a lie”, and (as a verb) 
“to flatter or cajole’; Manx breag, “a lie”. Dr. Stokes 
gives the prototype of Ir. bréc, the form brenkd, from 
which the Welsh word could not come directly. See 
his Urkeltischer Sprachschatz (p. 183), which forms the 
second part of Fick’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch des 
indogermanischen Sprachen (Gottingen, 1894). 
Byguwth, bwgwth, sometimes pronounced also bygwyth, 
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“a threat, the act of threatening”; Ir. bagairt “a threat”, 
derived from bagai of the same meaning ; Med. Irish 
bagair “mine”; Se. bagairt, ‘‘a threat”; bagair, 
“threaten”; Manx. baggyrt, ‘‘a threat”; plural, bag- 
gyrtyn. The Welsh bygwth stands probably for an 
earlier bygwrth. Compare the uncertainty as to r in 
elgerth and elgeth, “a jaw or chin”. 

Byth (pronounced both long and short), “always, ever, 
for ever”; Cornish, byth, bys, “ever”; ny—bythqueth, bys- 
queth, ‘‘ never”; which is in Breton, letter for letter, bis- 
koaz, while bikenn, “never in time to come’, seems to 
stand for bith-kenn and birvikenn, bizhuyquen (Catholi- 
con), seems to imply bith-vithkenn, to be compared with 
Welsh byth bythoedd, “for ever, in secula seculorum”. 
Compare Ir. bith, as in bith-bheo, “ever-living”, bith- 
bhuan, “everlasting”, where bith is to be identified with 
bith. “ world”, from an ancient wu stem, bitu-s, as in the 
Gaulish Bitu-riges, a name which survives in that of 
Bourges. Whether this latter meant “ world-kings” 
or “kings world without end”, is not clear. To the 
Goidel it would seem that the world suggested lasting- 
ness and continuity. The Brythonic languages could not 
derive from the origin here indicated any form with th, 
but only with ¢ or d, as in the actual representative of 
bitu-s, Old Welsh bit, Mod. Welsh byd, Corn. bit, bys, 
Breton béd, “ world”. 

Cablyd, in Dydd Iau Cablyd “Maundy Thursday, 
otherwise called Shear Thursday”, is possibly derived 
from the Ir. caplact, and this latter is, perhaps, to be 
traced to the Late Latin capillatio, “the act of depriv- 
ing one of one’s hair”. This is, however, very uncer- 
tain: see Silvan Evans’ Greriadur, s. v. cablyd, and 
Loth’s Mots Latins dans les Langues brittoniques, 

. 141. 
Cadach, “a piece of cloth, a rag, a clout”; cadachau, 
“swaddling clothes”; cadechyn, “‘a little rag, a single 
clout”; Ir.ceadach ; Se. Gaelic, cadadh, “tartan for hose” 
(McAlpine), the editor of whose dictionary, John Mack- 
enzie, gives the Gaelic for tartan as “ breacan, cadath, 
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catas”. I must, however, confess that the origin of the 
words here in question is obscure, and the relation 
between them consequently very uncertain. 

Carawys, known to me only in the mutated form 
of the feminine, Garawys, in Y Garawys, “ Lent”, 
which is further curtailed into Grawys; Breton, koraiz 
(Villemarqué’s le Gonidec),corais; coarais in the Vannes 
dialect (Loth) ; hoarais in the (atholicon. Compare 
Ir. cairghiés (O'Reilly) also corghas, “* Lent”, of which 
the vernacular, according to Foley’s Dictionary (s. v. 
Lent) is caraigheas; Med. Ir. corgas; Sc. Gaelic, cara- 
ois (Shaw), carghus, carras ; Manx, cargys ; but Phil- 
lips wrote karrywis and karuws. These forms are to be 
traced, in the last resort, to the Latin qguadragésima, 
or rather a vulgar Latin quadrugésma, though one has 
not as yet found any parallel for the reduction of sm 
to s, unless we have one in the Welsh mabwys (in mab- 
wysio, “to adopt as a son”) as compared with Ir. mac 
foesma, “an adopted son”; literally, ‘a son of support 
or protection”, from mac, “a son”, and foesma, genitive 
of foessam, “ protection”,= Welsh gwaesaf, “a pledge 
or surety”. The words here cited for Lent have been 
drawn from Latin at different times, or at any rate 
some of them have been repeatedly influenced by the 
Latin quadragesima. Thus Foley's Ir. caraigheas is 
probably an older form than corghas, and the Manx 
cargys is, doubtless, a younger form than Phillips’ kar- 
ryws or karws, which was accented on the ultima, as is 
still its parallel, kingeesh, ‘Pentecost or Whitsuntide”, 
in Ir. cincigheas (O'Reilly), from Latin guinquagesuma. 
But as to the Brythonic forms, we are not warranted 
in deriving them directly from a Latin quadragés-, as 
we know that Latin quartarius appears in Medizval 
Welsh as chwarthawr, “a quarter’, and that in Gwyn- 
edd the English word quarter is actually chwarter. 
The same thing seems to have happened sometimes in 
Cornish and Breton, where we have words like Cornish 
wharfos, “to occur’, Breton choarvout, choarvézout, 
“to come to pass”, for co-ar-vout, = Welsh cyf-ar-fod, 
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“to meet”; and so in this very case, for Lent is written 
hoarais in the Catholicon for quadragesima ; and the 
influence of this form is to be traced, possibly, in the o 
of corais and in that of coarais in the Vannes dialect. 
But it is also possible that coa was suggested, at a 
comparatively late stage, by the qua of quadragesima. 
Compare Breton koarel, “semelle, piéce de cuir qui fait 
le dessous d’un soulier”: in the Catholicon it is coazrel, 
“carrel de soliers”, which M. Loth, in his Mots latins 
dans les Langues brittoniques, p. 150, treats as represent- 
ing Late Latin quadrellum, and agreeing with Italian 
quadrello, Old French carreau. In any case it is 
needless to say that the change from qu! to p in Bryth- 
onic words had taken place probably before the 


1 In his Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, Dr. Stokes writes the Urkeltisch 
equivalent of Welsh p sometimes as q: for example, in genno-s, “a 
head’’, whence Med. Irish cenn; Welsh pen, “head, end”. He 
instances the Irish proper name, Cenn-fhinddn ; but of more weight 
is the inscriptional form, QVENVENDAN ~, where the sound in ques- 
tion is represented by Qv. On the other hand, he prints shkvijdt- as 
the etymon of Irish sce, “a hawthorn”, genitive plural, sciad ; 
Welsh yspyddad-en ; but I can discover no adequate reason for sup- 
posing, that any distinction such as is indicated by writing ¢ and kv 
was known in Urkeltisch. So I should write both q or qu, or else kv ; 
and so even in the case of the word for horse, which he writes ekvo-s. 
In Irish one and the same Ogam character is used in 


HLL (equ) 
as in 


ive site (quan) 


al © | | | 


in the name Queniloc-t, now Ceallaigh, “ Kelly”, genitive of Ceallagh ; 
derivative, Cellachan, which occurs also as Cendlachan (Book of 
Leinster, fol. 312c) ; and the ||||| is represented in Latin, as we 
have already seen, by qv. This latter combination I should provi- 
sionally treat as pronounced qu, as in the English word quick, and 
not as represented by the same letters in the German quick. In 
saying so I am partly influenced by the fact, that this is the actual 
sound of gu in the only Celtic language where it survives, namely, 
in Manx. There we have such words as quoi, “who”, and queig, 
“five”, and in any case it is, perhaps, less misleading to write qu 
than q alone. 
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Brythons began to settle in this country, and that as a 
phonetic process it had long been forgotten before they 
began to borrow words from Latin. 

Carreg, ‘‘a stone”, sometimes “a rock”; Cornish, 
carrac, carrag; Breton, karrek, “ écueil, rocher dans la 
mer ou pres de la mer’; Ir. carraice, “a rock or stone”; 
Se. Gaelic, carraig, “a headland, a cliff, a rock jutting 
into the sea”; Manx, carrick, ‘a rock or crag, a strong- 
hold, a munition of rocks, a hold”. These Goidelic 
words are traced by Dr. Stokes, in his Urk. Sprach- 
schatz, p. 72, to a stem karsekki-, to which he adds (on 
account, doubtless, of the Brythonic forms) a variant, 
karseki-, of the same origin as English harsh and hard ; 
but it seems to me preferable to suppose a single stem, 
karsekki-, from which, on account of the kk, the Bryth- 
onic forms cannot be derived, except on the supposition 
of their being borrowed from a Goidelic source. It is 
possible, however, that the borrowing was the other 
way, and that we should suppose the prototype to have 
been karseki-. 

Lastly, these words remind one of Welsh craig, “a 
rock”; Ir. craig, “a rock” (O'Reilly) ; Sc. Gaelic, creic, 
“a rock”; Manx, cregg, creg, “a rock”; genitive, creg- 
gey; but their origin and relation to one another is 
obscure. 

Celc, explained by Dr. Pughe as ‘concealment, a 
wile or trick”, is now mostly understood in North Wales 
to mean a small hoard, especially of money saved by a 
farmer’s wife without his knowledge; celcian, “ to loiter 
about, to pilfer’. Both words are commonly asso- 
ciated with cel, “concealment”, and celu, “to hide 
or conceal”: this fails, however, to throw any light on 
the second ¢ in cele. Compare Ir. cealg, Med. Ir. celg, 
“cunning, treachery”. 

Cerbyd, *‘ a chariot or carriage”; [r. carbad, “a coach, 
a hearse, a jaw”; Old Ir. carpat ; Sc. Gaelic, carbad, “a 
coach, a bier,a jawbone”; Manx,carbyd,“‘a hearse,a bier”. 
The Latin carpentum is stated to be a loan-word from 
Celtic ; but had the Welsh form come from the same 
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source, it ought now to be carfant or carfan, and not 
cerbyd. Dr. Stokes, in his Urk. Sprachschatz, p. 71, 
cites an Old Breton cerpit (gl. vehiculis), and remarks 
that the Brythonic forms appear to be borrowed from 
Irish. That is also my view, except that I should say 
that the borrowing was made from the Goidelic of the 
native Goidels of this country, and not from Ireland. 

Chwdl, “ dispersion”; chwalu, “to disperse”; in South 
Wales, hwdl and hwalu respectively. Compare Ir. 
sgaoilim, “ I scatter or disperse”, Med. Ir.scdilim, and _ for 
scail, = Welsh ar chwal, ‘‘in a state of dispersion, scat- 
tered”; Sc. Gaelic, sgaoil, ‘‘ did dismiss or did disband”; 
Manx, skeayley, “to scatter”; skely (Phillips). See my 
Manz Phonology, p. 26. All these imply a root, squad, 
which the Brythons made into hwal or chwal. Their 
reduction of squ into sp had taken place ages before, as 
in Welsh cosp, “ punishment”, as contrasted with Irish 
cosc, though both come from con-squ-, of the same 
origin and vomposition as Latin con-sequor, “I follow, 
overtake”; or else, according to Dr. Stokes, from an 
early Goidelic sequ-6, “I say”. We have another 
instance in Welsh hysp, hesp, ‘‘dry, milkless”, and 
Breton hesp, as contrasted with Ir. sesc of the same 
meaning, all referred by Dr. Stckes to a prototype 
sisqgo-s of the same origin as Zend hisku, “dry” (Urk. 
Sprachschatz, pp. 296, 303). 

To revert to hwal and chwal, the question which of 
the two had the precedence depends for its answer on 
our detecting the exact nature of the treatment to 
which Goidelic sgu was submitted. It may have been 
successively reduced to su and hu, or hw, which would 
not involve introducing an initial combination unknown 
previously in Brythonic, as that language had such 
words as sweruo-s, whence the modern hwerw, chwerw, 
“bitter”; in Med. Ir. serb, Mod. Ir. searbh. On the 
other hand, it may have made squ successively into qu, 
chw, hw, and we have already had occasion, under 
carawys, to mention a Med. Welsh chwarthawr, from 
the Latin quartarius. Nothing, perhaps, would help 
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one to a decision so much as an instance of one of 
the words in point having been borrowed into Irish 
when that word still had the initial combination ante- 
cedent to the hw or chw of Welsh. We have possibly 
such an instance in Ir. ciotach, ‘‘left-handed”, as to 
which, see under chwith below. 

I have so far only discussed the Welsh chwal, and 
the change from Goidelic squ to chw; but it is a remark- 
able fact that in some cases Cornish and Breton have 
retained that combination intact, so that we have to 
place. alongside of the Welsh chwalu the Cornish scullye, 
‘“‘to shed, to spill, to pour, to scatter’, and Breton 
skuila or skula, ‘‘répandre, epancher, verser”, for which 
the Catholicon gives scuylaff, “spergere, item futire”. 
The value of the scw in this word in the Catholicon 
may be learned from the words standing next to it in 
the list, namely scuyzaff, ‘“ fatigare”, together with the 
participle scuyz, ‘‘fessus”, and the noun scuiznez, “ lassi- 
tudo”; for.a further mention of which see chwith below. 
Lastly, the word immediately preceding scuyllaff in 
the list is scuezr, “amussis” (for an earlier squedr), a 
word of the same meaning, origin, and stem-vowel, as 
French équerre, ‘‘a square or instrument for drawing 
right angles”; Italian, sguadra ; Spanish, esquadra. 

Chwedl, ‘‘a story or tale”, plural chwedlau; Med. 
Welsh, chwedleu, ‘‘news”, which is also given in the 
Catholicon as the meaning of the Breton plural, quehez- 
lou. In North Cardiganshire the singular is hwedel ; 
but in South Cardiganshire and most of South Wales 
it is hweddel (sometimes weddel); plural, hwedle. There 
is a derivative, chwedleua, which in North Cardigan- 
shire is hwedleia, “to carry tales”, and in Glamorgan 
(a dissyllable), wlia, ‘‘to talk or converse”. The Cornish 
noun is given as whethl, hwedhel ; plural, whethlow. On 
the Breton side the Catholicon gives quehezlou, ‘news, 
rumour’; shortened in Mod. Breton to kéélou or kéalou, 
and kélow or kélaow; plural of kéel or kéal and kel, 
“‘ nouvelle, bruit, rumeur, fable, conte”, whence kélaowt, 
‘publier, débiter des nouvelles, raconter des fables”. 
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The exact equivalent in Welsh is the compound cy- 
chwedl, which also means news or tidings ; and kélaou-1 
has its parallel in chwedleu-a, excepting that the latter 
lacks the prefix: see Silvan Evans’ Gewriadur, s. ». 
cychwedl. That kel, kéel, quehezl, represent an earlier 
kehuezl is practically proved by the Vannes dialect, for 
while the form in the Catholicon reduced the hu into h, 
the Vannes dialect reduces it to wu, that is to say v, the 
form in that dialect being kével. 

The original dental in all these Brythonic forms seems 
to have been dd, as to which see some remarks in my 
Manx Philology, p.56. Note also that while the Cornish 
and Breton forms are said to be masculine, the Welsh 
chwedl is now always feminine, but that it occurs 
sometimes in Welsh literature as a masculine. This 
permits us to presume that it was originally a neuter. 
Compare Ir. sgéul, ‘‘a story”; Old Ir. scél, which was 
also neuter; Sc. Gaelic, sgeul, “news, intelligence”; 
Manx, skeeal, “story, tale, narrative, tidings’. The 
early Goidelic stem may be regarded as squedla-n, and 
connected, as was first suggested, I think, by Prof. 
Zimmer, with the verb to say, in Early Goidelic, 
sequé, “I say”. What the exact dental in the stem in 
question was, when the word was borrowed by. the 
Brythons, is not quite certain ; but it was probably dd 
or d, although we have it written ¢ in scvtli-vissi : on 
which see my Celtic Britain”, p. 304; and compare 
Droata, from an ancient Ogmic monument in the Isle 
of Man, for what in later Goidelic appears as druad ; 
that is to say, druadd or druadh, “ of ve Druid, = 
Druid’s”. See my Manx Phonology, p- 178 

Chwefrawr, Chwefror, Chwefrol, “ February’ y”; ; Cornish, 
_Hwevral, Hwerval ; Breton, Chouévrer, Chouévreur, 
and in the Catholicon, Hueurer. Compare Ir. Fabhra 
(O'Reilly), Med. Ir. Febrae, genitive Febrar, all of which 
are irregular, and possibly of late ecclesiastical origin. 
The substitution of chwor hw for initial fhas been noticed 
in the former paper in connection with the name Guebric 
or Huefric (p. 38). See also my observations on Goidelic 
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initial f in my Manx Phonology, pp. 88-9. Suffice it 
here to say that u, semi-vowel, or w, became in Brythonic 
ghw, with a very soft guttural preceding the semi- 
vowel, and that initially Brythonic speech strengthened 
the combination into gw or chw. Some Welsh words 
had even the option between the two. On the other 
hand, initial ghw was systematically made into the 
voiceless spirant f in the Goidelic languages, and a 
reduction of chw or hu into f may be regarded as a 
phonological change. We seem to have it in the Aber- 
deenshire words fe and far, corresponding to standard 
English who and where respectively. It is not so, how- 
ever, in my opinion, when chw or hw takes the place of 
f in a language where the sound of f was presumably 
familiar. So when the Latin word Februarius appears 
in Welsh as Chwefror, and not as Ffefror, according to 
the analogy of other, f words borrowed from Latin, I 
take it that a motif which is not purely phonological 
comes into play, and this has to be sought probably in . 
the existence, side by side, of two languages in which, 
the f words of one began with chw or gw in the other, 
and where one was in the habit of translating the words 
in point from the one language to the other on the 
principle of the equivalence of f with chw or gw. 
This was calculated to lead to some confusion by 
rendering the line between the two sets of sound un- 
certain; and in the present case I conjecture that the 
Goidels in this country had borrowed from Latin the 
name of the month of February, which then passed into 
Brythonic with the modification of its initial into chu, 
as though it had been a native Goidelic word, and not 
merely a loan. 

This instance does not stand alone. Witness the 
Vannes word dic’houennein for the more usual Bre- 
ton difenni, ‘‘defendre”, like the Welsh diffynnu, from 
Latin defendere; the Vannes verb dichouigein, “ dé- 
choir, décliner, dépérir, tomber en décadence, perdre 
haleine, défaillir”, to be equated probably with Welsh 
diffygio, of the same meaning, from Latin deficere ; and 
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the Vannes word perhueh, ‘“‘ladre, mesquin”, which 
M. Loth derives from Latin perfectus. The same thing 
is admitted to have happened conversely with regard 
to quand p. In the case of the contact here supposed 
between the two languages, Goidelic words with qu 
were rendered into Brythonic by substituting p for qu, 
and vice versd. But Brythonic had adopted a certain 
number of Latin words with a p which was not usually 
the etymological equivalent of qu; still a small group 
of them passed into Goidelic with an initial gu, which 
has since been reduced in Irish to c. Thus a late 
Latin modification of the word presbyter, “a priest”, 
the form prebiter, was borrowed in Welsh, where, 
thanks to Cormac’s Glossary, it has been found as 
premter, Med. Welsh, prifder (discussed in my Lec- 
tures on Welsh Philology’, pp. 348-51), while passing 
into Early Irish, it appears in an Ogam inscription 
further transformed into qgurimitir-, later, cruimthir, 
“a priest”. I mention this only as an instance of what 
may have taken place on aconsiderable scale in the con- 
tact of the two languages ; but it falls short of present- 
ing the case strongly enough, as it fails to emphasise 
the fact that the speakers of one of those languages 
in this country undertook to adopt the other language 
as theirown. In doing so they must have, to some 
extent, carried the habits of pronunciation of their old 
language into the new one, namely Brythonic; and 
a way was thus opened for a certain amount of 
indecision and confusion. So an occasional instance 
of substituting f for chw or gw seems to occur in Bre- 
ton, where, for example, we have finva and gwinva, 
both meaning “ bouger, remuer, se mouvoir’, and cor- 
responding to Welsh gwingo of the same meaning. 
Chwith, “sinister, levus; insolitus, insuetus” (Davies), 
“out of harmony with one’s recollections or expecta- 
tions”; y llaw chwith, “ the left hand”; y tu chwith, “ the 
wrong side, as, for example, of a piece of cloth”; o 
chwith, “in the wrong way, 4 l'envers’; bydd yn chwith 
iddo, ‘it will be a change for the worse for him”; bydd 
18? 
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yn churith ganddo, “he will think it odd or strange, 
out of harmony with his previous experience”; chwithig, 
“unusual, wrong, awkward, not dexterous”; y tu chwith- 
1g is more usual in North Wales than y tu chwith, for 
the wrong side of cloth or the like. It is needless to 
say that in South Wales chwith is hwith ; but I ara not 
sure whether I should connect with it the hwith- 
rwd, “a weakling”, which is current in North Cardi- 
ganshire. In Cornish the word appears as squyth, 
“weary, tired, fatigued”; Breton, skouéz or skuiz, “las, 
fatigué, ennuyé”; scuyz (Catholicon), of which mention 
has already been made under Chwal. Compare the 
Irish sgith, “weary, tired, fatigued”; Sc. Gaelic, sqith, 
and Manx skee of the same meaning. In Old Irish the 
word was written scwth and scith,' as in the Wiirzburg 
Glosses (fol. 18a), niconfil basscuth lim; rendered in 
the Gram. Celtica’, p. 704, “non est mors onus mihr”, 
and fol. 23d, niscith limsa, “ mthi quidem non pigrum’, 
where the labour alluded to was that of writing, scri- 
bere. In fact, the word is not unfrequently applied, in 
later Irish, to anything which one happens to regard 
as distasteful or simply tiresome. Thus, when Ctichu- 
lainn is plagued to fight by one who is beneath 
his contempt as an antagonist, he is made to say, in 
the Book of the Dun Cow (fol. 69a), ““Airg éaim isscith 
lem glanad molém inniut”,—‘ Get away from me: | 
do not want to wipe my hand in thee.” When the 
word is not applied to mere bodily fatigue, its use 
comes fairly near to one of the uses of the Welsh chwith, 
whence chwitho, “ horrere, horrescere ex viso vel audito 
insolito” (Davies). I have little doubt as to the Cornish 
and Breton forms being derived from the Goidelic one 


1 Dr. Stokes connects with these words the Med. Irish e(s)-scith, 
“ampiger”, and adds the Brythonic forms, Welsh esgud, “ impiger”’, 
and Med. Breton escuyt, “léger, alerte’. This means to me that the 
oiginal was ecs-squit-, with a possibly different accent and too many 
consonants together, which the pronunciation partly remedied by 
blending the u of gu with the vowel following, and by making the 
word into e(c)s-scuit- or e(c)s-sciit, whence the modern forms. 
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when it was squitha-s ; and if the Welsh chwith comes 
from the same origin (which is, however, by no means 
certain), it would, supposing it was borrowed into Irish 
Goidelic in a previous form, quitho-s, explain, perhaps, 
the modern Irish words, ciotach, “ left-handed”; ciot, 
ciotdén, ciotég, “left-hand”; Sc. Gaelic, ciotach, ‘‘left- 
handed”; ciotag, “the left hand; Manx, kiuttag, ‘left 
hand”; kiuttagh, kyttagh, “left-handed”. This means 
that the Welsh word was borrowed from the Goidelic 
of this country, and then borrowed from Welsh into 
Irish Goidelic. The conjecture of a repeated loan may 
be thought improbable ; but, on the other hand, Dr. 
Stokes (pp. 308, 310), suggesting no loan in these in- 
stances, has to postulate no less than three Urkeltisch 
stems for them, sqittu-, sqittu-, “left”; skito-s, “ tired”, 
and skvitto-s, for Cornish squyth, “ tired”, and its Breton 
counterpart. In any case the words here discussed 
supply us, so to say, with nuts hard to crack. 

Chwyd, ‘a vomiting”; chwydu, ‘to vomit”; Cornish, 
hweda ; Breton, c’houéda, ‘‘vomir”; chouéden, ‘‘ vomisse- 
ment”; Ir. sgeith, ‘a vomiting”; Sc. Gaelic, sgeith; 
Manx, skeeah, skeah, or skeay. 

Cy-chwyn, “ to start, to rise, to set out”; Ir. scznnim, 
sgeinm, “I spring or bounce” (OReilly); Med. Ir. scen- 
dim. Dr. Stokes (p. 307) gives the Urkeltisch form as 
sgendé, but adds, with some hesitation, that the Welsh 
forms point to sgené. That is an error, into which he 
seems to have been led by the perverse orthography of 
Dr. Pughe’s school, for anybody familiar with the pro- 
nunciation of the language must know that “he started”, 
for instance, is cychwynnodd, not cychwynodd ; so that 
Welsh as much as Irish postulates sqendé, or squendé 
as I should prefer writing it.’ 


1 I may here remark that the equations of chwedl, chwyd, and 
cychwyn, with the Goidelic forms above mentioned were published 
under the word Scitlivissi in the Appendix to my Celtic Britain, in 
1882, and that in,the second edition, in 1884, chwalu was added to 
them. Since then Dr. Stokes, in his Weo-Celtic Verb Substantive, 
p- 29, has suggested the addition of Welsh chwyfio, “to move”, Ir. 
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Clewriach, “a decrepit old man”; Med. Ir. clerech, 
Mod. Ir. cleireach, ‘‘a cleric”, derived from the Latin 
clericus ; Sc. Gaelic, cleireach, ‘‘a clerk, a beadle, or 
church officer”; Manx, cleragh, cleyragh, ‘‘a clerk, a 
parish clerk.” 

Clwyf, ‘an illness, a sore or wound”; Ir. clavmh, 
“the mange, itch, scurvy” (O’Reilly); Sc.Gaelic, clovmh, 
‘scab, mange, itch’. These words are of the same 
origin as Welsh claf, “ill, ailing”; Ir. clamh, “the 
mange, a leper”; but the change of vowel in clwyf can- 
not be accounted for on Brythonic ground, whereas it 
becomes intelligible if the word is to be traced back to 
a Goidelic clavm or cloum. Compare arlwy above, also 
Mathonwy (from Mathgamnaz), a name which I detect 
Brythonicised in Matganoi in the Vita S. Cadoci in the 
Lives of the Cambro-British Saints, p. 89, and in Mad- 
ganoe, Madgone, in De Courson’s Cartulaire de Redon, 
pp. 163, 186. See also my Manx Phonology, p. 102. 

Cochl, “a cloak”; Ir. cochul, “applied in the South 
of Ireland to any covering for the head and shoulders, 
in the North to a fishing-net” (O’Donovan). Both 
words are to be traced, probably, back to Latin cucul- 
lus, cuculla, ‘a cowl or hood fastened to a garment”, 
which is supposed to be itself a Celtic loan-word ; but 
the ch of cochl seems to argue a borrowing from Goidelic 
in the case of the Welsh form. 

Codwm, cwdwm, “a fall”, plural, codymau, cydymau, 
ymaflyd cwdwm, ‘to wrestle”; codymuwr, ‘‘a wrestler”; 
Ir. cudaim, “a fall”; Med. Ir. cutaim ; O. Ir. (Ascoli’s 
Ambrosian Codex, i, 91¢; ii, p. lxxiv) cutuim, “ the act 
of falling”. It is a contraction of cutwitm, =con-twtim,’ 


scibiud, “ movement”. But the signification offers some difficulty, 
as the Welsh chwyfio is “to wave, to heave, to let a thing hover’, 
while Welsh chwimied, “to stir or move”, comes closer, in point of 
meaning, to Irish sctbiud in the phrase quoted by Windisch from the 
Book of the Dun Cow, fol. 17a, can scibud ette n& cosse, “ without 
moving wing or foot”’. 

1 The stem of the noun ftuitim is twitmen, and the tm is not 
reduced to mm or m ; but when the accent recedes to a new prefix, 
that happens, and we have cutwim. In the case of tn we have an 
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involving the word twtim, “a fall, the act of falling”, 
which comes before us again under Huyt. The cognate 
verb occurs as contuiter, “ pariter cadunt”. 

— Colwyn, “a young dog, a small dog”; Cornish, coloin, 
‘“‘a whelp, a puppy’; Breton, kolen, “ pétit, en parlant 
des quadrupédes en general, tels que petits chiens, 
petits cochons”, etc. Compare Irish coilén, 0 ciledn 
(O'Reilly), “a whelp, puppy”; Sc. Gaelic, cuilean, cui- 
leon, “ whelp, cub, pup ; used by some blockheads for 
my dear” (McAlpine); Manx, quallian (quellan, Phil- 
lips), “the young of certain beasts, such as dogs and 
lions’. Had the Brythonic forms been of native origin, 
they might be expected to begin with the consonant p. 
Compare the English word whelp, and also, perhaps, 
the Sanskrit gara, “a wild animal of the lion, boar, 
tiger, or panther kind”. 

Drum, trum, “a ridge as of a house or of a mountain, 
also the keel of a boat or ship”. Compare Irish drwimm, 
genitive, drommo; Sc. Gaelic, druim, “a back, a keel”; 
Manx, dreem, “‘a back”. The optional forms, drum 
and trum, seem to show that the word is a borrowed 
one in Welsh. Compare draoht, tracht, “a gulp or 
draught”, borrowed from the English draht, draught ; 
and durtur, turtur, “a turtledove”, from Latin turtur. 
Compare also Dindaethwy, Tindaethwy, the name of 
one of the commots of Anglesey, supposed to be so 


instance under the accent in Bretnach, “a Brython, a Welshman”, 
which came to be pronounced Brennach, though it is now spelt Bre- 
athnach, with a misleading th. So also with gm, as in dmm, “a band 
or troop” (plural dmna),which Dr. Stokes (p. 326) equates with Latin 
agmen, agmina ; and the case is the same, as far as concerns the 
pronunciation, with the Med. Ir. ogam, ogum, now spelled oghwm or 
ogham, “ Ogam writing, also a jargon so called”. This spelling is 
historical for émm or ém, which represents the sound. Similarly, 
the name of Ogma should probably be Omma, which would spare 
Dr. Stokes (p. 48) having to substitute Ogambios for Ogmios, the 
name of Ogma’s Gaulish namesake as given in the racy pages of 
Lucian. It is right, however, to say that Hennessy (Chron. Scotto- 
rum, p. 402) wrote Ogmha, and pronounced Ogva ; but he has not 
indicated in what way the pronunciation has come down to modern 
times, 
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called from a fort of that name: here we have possibly 
a Goidelic dinn, “‘a hill or eminence”, and not din (now 
dinas), “a city or town”. nee 

Dichell, ‘a wile or trick, malice ; Med. Irish, dicheilt, 
“the act of concealing, to conceal” (Windisch’s Irische 
Texte. p. 129), for which O’Donovan gives dicheall and 
dichell, glossed by diubairt, ‘‘ deception, cheating, over- 
reaching”. 

Freg is given in the Cornish vocabulary (Gram. 
Celtica, p. 1069) as meaning a married woman, uxor, 
greg cans gur, i.e., “a woman who has a husband”, 
where greg, also written in Cornish gwrec, gwrég, and 
(in the Oxford Gilosses) gurehic, 1.c., guréic. The other 
word, freg,' is of Goidelic origin. Compare the Med. 
Ir. frace, “a woman” (ac. fraicc), whence fraccnatan, 
‘a girl”, 

Gaflach, explained by Davies as follows: ‘ Idem 
quod Gafl. Item, varda, venabulum, lanceola, iaculum, 
pilum. Taflu gaflachau, iacula mittere (Historia Bere- 
dur). Y Gwyddyl gaflachawg, Hibernici iaculis armati 
(Historia Gruffydd ab Cynan).” Under the word 
Twrch Pughe gives a proverb, Nerth twrch yn ei aflach, 
“the strength of a hog in his hind-legs”; but query 
whether it should not rather be rendered, ‘the power 
of a boar is in his tusk”. Compare Ir. gabhlach, 
“horned, peaked, pointed”, also “forked, divided” 

1 I have sometimes thought that this word had a parallel in 
Welsh in Fferyll (or Fferylit), “ Virgil’, which, from denoting 
Vergil the magician, came to mean “an alchymist”, now “a 
chymist”; and as it cannot be derived direct from the Latin Vergi- 
lius, which ought to have resulted in some such a form as Gweryll, I 
thought it had come possibly through Goidelic. Witness the Irish 
form, which was Fergil. On the other hand, Fergil would not 
account for the UW of Hferyll ; in fact, the Welsh form corresponding 
to Fergil seems to occur as Gwryl in Llwyn Gwryl, “Gwryl’s 
Grove”, in Merioneth; and on inquiring of a friend about the 
Anglo-Saxon form of the name, he referred me to Grein’s Angelsé- 
chsischen Sprachschatz, p. 338, where allusion is made to Homer as 
Fergilies freond und lareov, “‘ Virgil’s friend and teacher”. This 
Fergili- will account exactly for Welsh Fferyll, and the English 


form written with an initial fis the origin, doubtless, of the Welsh 
word. 
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(O’Reilly). The gaflach would seem to have been con- 
sidered characteristic of the Irish, and it is the gaveloc 
of the Norman-French Song of Dermot and the Earl. 
See Orpen’s edition, lines 2428, 3197, and p. 269, where 
he refers toGiraldus’ words in point ( Topographia Miber- 
nica, iii, 10), ‘Tribus tantum utuntur armorum gene- 
ribus; lanceis non longis, et jaculis binis 

bus quoque amplis, fabrili diligentia optime chalibatis.” 
The gaflach is, doubtless, the lancea non longa, and pro- 
bably the cletine of Caichulainn was the same weapon. 

Hpllt, ‘a split or slit”; hollti, “to cleave or split”; 
Cornish, feldzha, ‘‘to split”; Breton, faout, ‘‘fente, 
petite ouverture en long”; faouta, “fendre, couper, 
diviser en long”. The Welsh hollt, if not connected 
with the English word slit, may be of the same origin 
as English split and German spalten, “to split”. This 
possibly comes to the same thing as deriving it from 
the same origin as the Ir. scoiltim, ‘‘I split or cleave”, 
as is done by Stokes, who gives the prototype as sqolté, 
that is to say, squolté (p. 307). In this latter case one 
has to suppose that the Welsh reduced the word to 
hwollt or chwollt, to be afterwards simplified into hollt. 
Compare the prefix gor, “super”, for an earlier gwor, = 
Gaulish ver, as in Vercassivellaunos. On the other 
hand, the Cornish and Breton forms took /f as their 
initial consonant, for which the way remained open 
during the indecision as to fand chw, as in Chwefror 
and hual in this list: compare Welsh dihwno, Cornish 
difune, “awake”. 

Hual, ‘‘a fetter for the two front legs of a quadruped”; 
Breton, hual, ‘entraves, liens qu’on met aux pieds des 
chevaux, pour les empécher de s’enfuir”; Cornish, fual, 
‘“‘compes”. The source of these forms was fibola, fibala, 
from the Latin fibula, the f of which was partly re- 
tained, and partly treated as a Goidelic f| for which chw 
was substituted, yielding chwibala. Then 1b was 
reduced to w, and lastly to @,’ so that the forms became 


1 With this change compare that of iv or wi into % in Welsh 
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fial and chwial, the latter of which was simplified into 
hial. 

Huyt, given by M. Ernault in the Rev. Celtique, xi, 
469, as part of the Breton locutions, ne huyt quet, “il 
est assez bien”, and huytout a ra, ‘il n’est pas bien”, 
together with the Vannetais compound dihuytein, “ dé- 
cheoir”. He connects the whole group with the Welsh 
chwitho, mentioned under chwith above. Le Gonidec 
has the words in question written c’howita or c’houitout 
and dic’howitein, which he gives as a synonym of the 
Vannes verb dic’hougein, “ déchoir’, mentioned under 
Chwefror. He adds that he had never seen the shorter 
form used except in the first and the third persons 
of the singular, and then always with the negative, 
thus, Vé c’houitann két, “je ne me porte pas mal, je suis 
passablement bien”. Sometimes it meant also “je ne 
m’en soucie pas, cela m’est indifférent”, and né c’howt 
két, “il ne se porte pas mal”. Now the ¢ of huyt, ’howit, 
seems to me to make it impossible to connect the word 
with the Welsh chwitho, and it reminds me much more 
of the Ir. twtim, “fall”. Compare Breton toc’hor, 
“faible, débile, languissant, abattu de maladie ou de 
fatigue”; a word possibly of the same origin as the Irish 
verb to[ r char, as in do{ ro |chavr Adam, “A. fell”; and co 
torchar a fuil ocus a fedil de, “so that his blood and 
his flesh fell off him”; that is, he became bloodless and 
lean. See Windisch’s Irische Texte, pp. 127-8, 840. To 
explain the Breton dehuytein by means of the Ir. twitim, 
it is to be noticed that the stem of the latter word is 
usually analysed into to-fo-é, where é is what remains 
of some verb of motion of the form (pjJent, (p Jet, of the 
same origin, possibly, as the Greek auitvéw, “I fall”. The 


buhet (Black Book, 28a), buchedd; Breton, buez, buhez, “a life”, 
from bivtia, of somewhat the same formation as Sanskrit jivya, 
“life”; also Welsh di, “black”, for diib- of the same origin as Ir. 
dub, dubh. In the latter instance Welsh has another form, dyf, as 
in Dyflyn or Diflyn, a“ black pool” in the Towy, near Llandovery ; 
and the river-name Dulas occurs also as Diflas and Diwias, while 
Dowlais points back to Dywlais. Compare Howel and bowyd for 
Hywel and bywyd, “ life’, 
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particle fo is the preposition, meaning ‘under, below”, 
and corresponding to Greek imo and Latin s-ub, 
“under”; and to (also tw) is the accented form in Irish 
of a prefix to which corresponds an unaccented do, 
identical with the Irish preposition do, du,‘ “to”, of 
the same meaning and origin as English to probably. 
With regard to fo, it is right to say that it represents 
an early wo for u(pjo, and that w became fas a 
Goidelic initial, and v when protected by /, 7, or n, 
while in other positions it has, as a rule, disappeared 
from the pronunciation. But in an ancient Irish MS.’ 
found at the Monastery of St. Paul, in Carinthia, this 
verb takes, for instance, the form dufuit, ‘falls, cadit”, 
and the question arises how the word comes to have 
an f between two vowels. Either the scribe pronounced 
the word with f, or he inserted f because he thought 
the word contained the simpler compound fuit, which 


1 The Brythonic languages are also to be regarded as having the 
preposition as do, but in O. Welsh it appears as di; that is, ddi, 
later 7, “to”; written in Cornish, do, dho, dhe, thy ; Breton, do, da, 
dé. Asa prefix in Welsh it is di and dy; Cornish, di ; Breton, do, 
di. Its most emphatic form is preserved in do in Welsh answers in- 
volving verbs of a past tense, as in A aeth hi? Do, na ddo, “ Did she 
go? She did, she did not’’, where the answers stand for do-aeth and 
na ddo-aeth. The form, to,tu, seems to me not to be Brythonic, though 
Stokes identifies the group (p. 132) with a Gothic du, which he 
derives from thu. For my part, I should rather suppose, either that 
the Goidelic had two distinct prepositions, tu and du, which it hit 
on a way of utilising, one as emphatic or accented, and the other 
as proclitic; or else that it had only the one, do, with its consonant 
liable to be provected under the stress of the accent. In any case 
Goidelic systematically distinguishes between accented and unac- 
cented prepositions used as prefixes, as, for instance, in the case of 
es (accented) and as (unaccented), both of the same meaning and 
origin as Welsh ech, eh, Latin ex. On the other hand, Brythonic is not 
observed to lay itself out for such a distinction to any considerable 
extent. 

2 This instance is unfortunate, in that Windisch ascribes it to 
the eighth century, while Zimmer maintains that it cannot date 
earlier than the latter part of the eleventh. See Zimmer’s Glosse 
Hibernica, p. xl, and Windisch, Jr. Texte, p. 317; also the Revue 
Celtique, v, 128-9, where Windisch corrects his error as to the tense 
of dufuit in his Ir. Texte, p. 857, 
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the analysis of dufwit and tuitim prove to us to have 
existed. If he pronounced the f/ we must suppose the 
force of the accent on the second syllable of dufwit to 
have helped the original ~ to become f, just as if it 
had been an initial consonant. Put this back from the 
scribe’s time to the era of the migrations from this 
country to Armorica, and we may say that the syllable 
in question was pronounced with an initial f or else a 
w, accompanied probably with aspiration induced by 
the stress accent, or else some intermediate consonant.! 
Any one of these sounds would do to account for the 
hu of dihuytein. The simpler verb huyt, which claims 
our attention next, may possibly be a decapitated form 
of the other; but as it is only used with a negative, I 
am inclined to think that it is complete. In other 
words, that the Breton nz huyt or ni chowit is an early 
Goidelic ni wé-et-, continued in uninterrupted use by a 
people whose original language of the Goidelic group 
was gradually extinguished by a Brythonic one. The 
distinction between an enclitic and an orthotone verb 
is well illustrated by such Irish sentences as the fol- 
lowing, which I cite from Ascoli’s Ambrosian Codex, 
ll, pp. Ixxili-14: inti for a tuitsom “is super quem 
cadit”, and the one already cited from Windisch (Revue 
Celtique,v,128), dufuit om lin, “ there falls into my net”. 
Here we seem to have twit from ti-wo-ét, and dufwit 
from du-ud-é. For certain possible traces of some such 
a system in Welsh, see my note on rodesit in Evans’ 
Book of Llan Dav, p. xliv. 

Lluthrod, the small pieces, or débris and dust, into 
which some of the peat harvested for winter is reduced, 
just as a store of large coal leaves at the bottom a 





1 Besides dufuit, “ cadit”’, there occurs more commonly dothuit, 
with the same sense; and this form would seem to require to be 
analysed into du-tu-wo-é ; but Iam not sure that dothwit was not 
another way of writing dufuit, and that both should be treated as 
du-h-wit, with h developed in the hiatus by the accent. With tuit, 
dothwit, Ascoli, in his Ambrosian Codex, ii, p. lxxiv, compares téit, 
dotéit, and Stokes, in his Urk. Sprachschatz, p. 33, analyses dothwit 
into to-to-fo-t-etit, which somewhat staggers me, 
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quantity of small coal. The term is usually lluthrod 
mawn, “the débris of peat”; but I do not recollect 
hearing it except in North Cardiganshire, where the 
word is pronounced Ulythrod, and sometimes /lithrod ; 
whence I gather it would have been in book Welsh 
lluthrod, as the wu of Gwynedd is unknown in North 
Cardiganshire. Compare the Ir. lwaithre, luaithreach, 
given by O’Reilly as meaning “ashes”, and /wazthreadh 
as meaning “ashes, dust, powder”; Sc. Gaelic, /uaithre, 
“ashes”; Manx, leovrey; all derived from luaith, “ dust, 
ashes”; Manx, leove. The word Iluthrod is a plural, 
and the termination od is not unfrequently used in 
Welsh to indicate the plural, so it need not be sup- 
posed a part of the original loan-word. 

Llweh, “a lake”, pl. llychau; Breton, louc’h, “tout 
amas d’eau en general, mare, étang”; Irish and Scotch 
Gaelic, loch, “lake”; Manx, logh ; all of the same origin, 
probably, as Latin lacus; but the ch of the Welsh and 
Breton form cannot be explained except on the suppo- 
sition of a borrowing from Goidelic. 

Macwy, “a youth or stripling, a page or groom”; 
maccwyaeth, “one’s bringing up, nurture” (Jolo MSS., 
p. 211). The older form of macwy is macwyf, which 
occurs, but I have lost my reference to it. Compare 
the Medizeval Ir. maccoem, “a child, a youth” (later, 
macaemh, O'Reilly), which is supposed to be made up 
of mac, ‘‘son”, and céem, “affable, dear”; but céem is in 
Welsh cz (for an older cuf), as in tad cu, “ grandfather”; 
literally, ‘a fond father”; so I take it that macwyf was 
borrowed bodily from Goidelic. 

Machdaith, “a maid or young woman”; Cornish, 
mahteid, machteth, “a maiden”, of which Williams, in 
his Cornish Dictionary, says that there is no such a 
word in Welsh or Breton. That is, however, an error, 
as we have y vachteith as a synonym of y morvin, “ the 
damsel”, in the well known verses in the Black Book 
of Carmarthen, on the inundation of Seithenhin’s 
realm. The language is obscure, but we seem to have 
even the damsel’s name in the word mererid, which I 
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regard as the equivalent of Margaret, in that poem. 
See Evans’ facsimile, fol. 53b. The Irish word was 
macdacht, “the second stage of human life, reckoned 
from seven to fifteen” (O’Donovan’s Supplement to 
O’Reilly’s Dictionary), and from that was, perhaps, 
derived the term ingen macdacht, “a young woman, a 
marriageable girl”; but the word seems to have been 
treated also as an adjective, and Zeuss cites ro-macdact, 
“super-adulta” (Gram. Celtica, p. 805). The Welsh 
word seems irregular in not being machdaeth rather 
than machdaith, and the like remark applies to the 
Cornish one; but, perhaps, we are to suppose rather 
that the Irish macdacht represents an older macdecht. 
‘Machdeyrn, mechdeyrn, mychdeyrn, “a lord or 
prince”; Cornish, myghtern, “dominus”; Breton, mach- 
trern, which Zeuss, Gr. Celtica, p. 192, cites as synony- 
mous with tyrannus in the Redon Cartulaire, while the 
editor, M. de Courson, in his Prolegomena to that col- 
lection, p. ccix, regards the machtierns who figure in it 
as “princes héréditaires des paroisses”. Except when 
the word is vaguely used in a religious sense, it seems 
to have meant in Welsh an inferior lord ; not a supreme 
lord, as guessed in Davies’ Dictionary. This latter 
view was apparently derived from rendering mechdeyrn- 
ddled and mechdeyrn-ged by regiwm donum,} and under- 
standing that term to mean a payment due to the 
king or superior lord, instead of a debt or gift due from 
an inferior lord. Davies, moreover, suggests that the 
term mechdeyrn is derived from mach, “vas, pres, 
fidejussor, sponsor, adpromissor”, and teyrn, “rex, 
tyrannus”’. As to the latter element there can be no 
doubt. It is in Welsh téyrn (for tegyrn=tegernios), 
and in Old Iv. tugerne or tigerna ; but there are traces 
also of a dissyllable, tegern, from an early stem tegerno, 
as in TEGEKNOMALI; and the word has been formed 
from teg or tig, “a house”, in much the same way as 


1 See Aneurin Owen’s edition of the Laws of Wales, vol. ii, pp. 
831, 894. 
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dominus, “a lord”, from domus, “a house”. The other 
part of the word is, in my opinion, the Ir. mac, “a 
son”; the whole term, borrowed in a somewhat older 
form, being mac tigerna, meaning “a chieftain’s son, or 
one who is in the line of descent to be a chieftain”. » 

Maddeu, “to forgive”; Ir. maitheamh, “ forgiveness, 
pardon”; Med. Ir. mathem ; Se. math, “ forgive”; Manx, 
marh-t, “forgiven”; derived probably from the same 
source as Ir. maith, Sc. Gaelic math, Manx mie, “ good”, 
and conveying the idea of the creditor or the injured 
— showing his good will and good feeling by relin- 
quishing his rights to enforce payment or punishment. 
If that should prove well founded, maddeu could not 
be of Welsh origin, as the word corresponding to the 
Goidelic maith, math, “good”, is mad, of the same 
meaning, not madd or math. In maddeu we should 
have an instance of vowel-flanked th being softened to 
dd. See my Manx Phonology, p. 105." 

Maul, “ mutilus”, already noticed as an Old Welsh 
word borrowed from Goidelic, and continued in certain 
place-names, as distinguished from the purely Welsh 
moel, “bald, hairless, hornless” (see pp. 23-7 above), 
and add to the Ir. Mael-Phatraic the Cornish Muel- 
Patrec, the name of a serf in the Bodmin manumissions 
(Revue Celtique, i, 337). 

Meth, “‘a tail, a miss”; methu, “to fail”; Breton, méz, 
“shame, disgrace”; in the Vannes dialect, mec’h. Com- 
pare Ir. meath’ “to fail” (O'Donovan) ; meathaim, “I 
fade, decay, wither” (O’Reilly); Sc. Gaelic, meath, 
“fade, decay, fail”. According to Dr. Stokes these 
words are of the same origin as the Greek ydrny, “in 
vain”. 


1 Also p. 97, where it is suggested that Welsh meddal, “ soft’’, 
comes from a Goidelic maothal, This, to be tenable, would, how- 
ever, imply that maothal represents an older moithdl, successively 
reduced to muethdl, méthal, and méddal, which is, perhaps, possible. 
Kelly’s Manx-English Dictionary has an adjective, meddal, “ soft, 
tender, delicate”, which I cannot trace elsewhere. I suspect that it 
was by a mistake that it has been inserted as a Manx word at all. 
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Mur meaning “ great, large, or big” in such names as 
Frut Mur, “ Great Stream”, in the Book of Llan Dav, 
pp. 122, 180, 365, now “the Frood, a tributary of the 
Usk, and Tnou Mur, “ Great Hollow”, Ibid., pp. 32, 44, 
165-6, 372, 877, supposed to be Chepstow. Neither 
of these names enables one to ascertain the sound of 
the win the old word mur; but we probably have it 
in the Welsh name of the Glamorgan river, called in 
English Ogmor or Ogmore, but in Welsh Ogwr, for an 
older Ogvur, directly derived from the Ocuur, Ocmur, 
of the Book of Llan Dav, pp. 213-4, 225, 376. Com- 
pare Irish mér, “great”, Old Irish mér, mdr, of the 
same meaning; Sc. Gaelic, mor; Manx, mooar, miar 
(Phillips). The Irish mdr is the one which corresponds 
to the Welsh mawr, “ great”, and Gaulish mdro-s, but, 
as a rule, it is replaced in Med. Irish by the form mdr, 
which owes its 6 probably to the nasalizing influence of 
the initial m, on which see my Manx Phonology, 
pp. 40-42. 

Mwyth, “mollis ait D. P.” The D. P. cited by 
Davies was ‘‘ Davidus Powelus SS. Th. D., 1580”, and 
Davies goes on to ask whether we have not the plural 
of mwyth in the common word mwythau, moethau, 
“delice”. We have a derivative in the adjective 
moethus, or mwythus, “ pampered or luxurious in one’s 
habits.” Compare the Irish maoth, “tender, soft” 
(O'Reilly) ; O. Irish, mouth, “tener”, Gr. Celtica’, p. 31; 
Sc. Gaelic, maoth, “tender, soft”; Manx, mezgh, 
“tender, soft”; myz (Phillips). 

Rhath, which has been already discussed, p. 19 above, 
as borrowed from the Irish rdth, “ earthworks, a 
fortification”. “ ‘The Rath” par excellence is not near 
Pentypare, as stated on that page, but near Withybush, 
and on the Withybush estates. I have lately learned 
that the part of Cardiff called Roath is always spoken 
of in Welsh as y Rhdth; and Professor Powel and 
others remind me that one of the common spellings of 
the name in Clark’s Carte et alia Munimenta de Glamor- 
gan is Raath: this is the case, for instance, in several 
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documents of the early part of the fourteenth century, 
given in the first volume of that valuable collection. 

Rhuthr, “a rush or onslaught” ; Irish, rwathar, of 
the same meaning. These words are, according to 
Dr. Stokes (p. 234), derived from a stem, routro, of the 
same origin as Latin rwo, “I fall or rush down.” If that 
is correct, the corresponding Welsh form should have 
been rhudr, which, as far as I know, does not exist. 

Sarhau, “to insult”, sarhad, “ insult”, which stand 
respectively for sarag-u and sarag-ad. Compare Med. 
Irish sdéraigum, “I insult or wrong”; Sc. Gaelic, 
sarachadh, “ oppressing, wronging, annoying”; and, pos- 
sibly, the Manx sarey, “a command”. 

Sil, “the spawn or fry of fish” ; silod, “any small 
fry or young fish”; Ir. séol, “seed, sperm, race” ; séol 
éisg, “spawn”; stolrugh, “to spawn”; Old Irish, 
sil, “semen” ; Sc. Gaelic, siol, “ race, offspring, spawn”; 
Manx, sheel. The corresponding Welsh word of native 
origin is hil, “ offspring, race”, whence epil,’ “ one’s 
posterity or descendants.” 

Taer, ‘‘ importunate, urgent” ; taeru, “‘ to asseverate, 
to affirm with vehemence”; Briton téar, “ vif, prompt, 
violent, véhément, téméraire”, derived from haer, “ stub- 
born, positive, urgent”, whence haeru, “to assert 
positively”. This kind of derivation, however, is not 
known to be Brythonic, but it is common enough on 
Goidelic ground; for instance, in such words as 
comthéud, “immutatio”, for com-to-héud from séud, 
soad, ‘‘a turning”; and tellaim, “I take away”, the 
simplex corresponding to which is selam, “I take” : 
see Stokes’s Urk. Spr., p. 301. 

Talcen, ‘“ forehead” ; Cornish tal, Breton tél, “ front, 
face, facade”, whence talbenn, “ frontispiece, face 

1 This word epil stands for eb-hil=epo-stl. Compare the Lpynt 
of Mynydd Epynt, in Brecknockshire, for eb-hynt=LXpo-sint-. The 
prefix, eb, ep, is one of the components of h-eb, “ besides, without”; 
Ir. s-each, “ by, beside”; Latin, s-ecus and s-eques-. We have it also 
in Welsh ebrwydd, “ quick, swift”; Gaulish, epo-rédi in Eporedi-rix 
(=Ir. Rt-Hochraidht), “king of the Swift”, rather than “king of 
them who make horses run”, as it has lately been interpreted. 
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principale d’un grand batiment”, and talgenn, “ fron- 
teau, bande de toile fort étroite et souvent garnie de 
dentelle, que les Bretonnes les moins riches mettent 
sur le front, avec un transparent dessous’. The 
Welsh has also tal, “the end of anything in the 
horizontal direction”; but it is pronounced td (not 
tal), though the derivative talar, “the margin of cross 
ploughing at the end of the furrows in a field”, is 
pronounced ¢td-lar, and not tdl-ar or tal-lar. Now the 
Welsh talcen seems to be a syntactic compound to be 
interpreted like the common place-name Tal y Bont, 
“end of the Bridge”; so it must be understood to 
mean the end of the cen, and that word can here only 
mean, it seems to me, the head, for which cenn, Mod. 
Irish ceann, was the Goidelic term, for an early 
quenno-s, Gaulish penno-s, Welsh pen, “ head”. 

Taw, used in parts of South Wales for mai “ quod 
est”, a variant of mae “is” as in Me wedws taw-e; in 
North Wales, Mi ddeydodd mai-e, “ He said that it is”, 
and Ni wyr neb taw fi ddd yno, in North Wales, Nz 
wyr neb mar fi oedd yno, “ Nobody knows that it is 
I who was there”. Compare Irish atd, td, “is”, 
Sc. Gaelic tha, Manx ta. 

Tech-u, “to flee”; Breton, techout, techi, tec’het, of 
the same meaning; Med. Irish techim, “I flee”; 
Se. Gaelic teich, “flee”; Manx chea, “flight”. Dr. 
Stokes would derive the Brythonic verbs from a form 
tekké, Urk. Spr., p. 125; but to me it seems more 
probable that they come direct from Goidelic, for which 
he postulates teké. 

Teilwng, formerly teilyng, ‘‘ worthy” ; Irish, tualang, 
tualaing, “capable, worthy”; tualnge, of the same 
meaning; all related to such verbs as /fo-loing, 
‘“‘sustinet” ; am-fo-lung, “efficio”. But the Welsh 
form borrowed would seem to have been tezlyng, and 
that from which it was borrowed was the prototype 
of tualnge, namely, to-uo-lngia-s, from which the 
Welsh would have been successively toueilngio-s, 
toueilng, teueilng. But as eu and ev came to sound 
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closely alike in most of the dialects, a merging of the 
pain Comm took place, together with the expansion of 
the ng into yng or wng,—hence the two forms, tedlyng 
and teilwng. 

Tolc, ‘‘a hollow or dent made bya blow”, tolcio, “ to 
make such hollows in the surface of anything”, tylcio, 
“to attack with the head and horns as a bull does”, 
such a bull being called in Anglesey tarw tylciog or 
twlciog, ‘a pushing bull”, while teciall tolciog would be 
a tea-kettle with dents or marks of blows on it. So it 
is impossible to sever tolc, from twlc, “a cot or sty”, as 
in twle mochyn, “a pig-sty” ; and from twle Dr. Pughe 
derives tylcyn, ‘“‘a small hovel”, a word which I have 
no recollection of meeting with. Compare Irish folg, 
given by O’Reilly as meaning “a bed” and “a breach,” 
together with tolc, ‘‘a wave”, tuilg, ‘‘a hillock”, and 
tulgach, “‘jolting, rocking, inconstant” : the word tolg 
occurs in Med. Irish literature in the sense of couch, 
berth or bed. The history of these words is obscure, 
but one thing is certain, namely, that though twlc is 
used by the Welsh poet D. ab Gwilym in the fourteenth 
century, the word can hardly be mistaken for a native 
one: to be that, it should be twlch. 

Toraeth, “ profit, produce, result, a good quantity of 
anything”, tereithiog, “fruitful”, Old Irish, toracht, 
“ successus, processus, proventus’, cognate with a verb 
to-reg or do-reg, as in dorega, “ veniet”, nitergam ni 
“non redibimus”: see Ascoli’s Ambrosian Codex, II, 
pp. ¢xcvili-ix. 

Twrch, “a swine or boar”, twrch daear, “a mole”, 
literally “earth-boar”, used in N. Wales for gwadd, 
“a mole”; tyrchu, “to disturb the ground as a pig 
does”; Cornish torch, “a boar’; Breton tourch. 
Compare Irish and Sc. Gaelic tore, “a boar’. But 
Twrch Trwyth is called Ore Tréith in Cormac’s Gloss- 
ary, which suggests that he was also called Tore 
Tréith, as orc was practically synonymous with tore, 
being the Goidelic representative, etymologically 


speaking, of the Latin porcus and its congeners. It 
192 
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is curious that the language should have had two 
words ore and tore, both meaning a pig or boar, and I 
cannot help thinking that tore is derived from orc 
under the influence of the definite article 7n, now an, 
“the”, which, with ore, yields not wore but intore, 
for nd(a)hére=nda-s érea-s. Should this conjecture 
prove well founded, we should infer that the Brythons 
adopted the word from the Goidels before the emigra- 
tion from this country to Armorica in the fifth century, 
or else that the language of some of the emigrants 
was Goidelic. 

Tywys, “the act of leading or guiding” ; tywysog, 
“a prince’; O. Ir. téus, “a beginning”; tdéisech, “a 
leader, prince”. Dr. Stokes (p. 269) derives tus and 
tywys from a prototype to-vessu-s with vess from a 
verb vedé, “I bring, lead, wed”; but the decisive 
feature of these words is the to for what should be in 
Welsh do-, now dy-. The same remark applies in the 
case of the etymologies, proposed above, of the Welsh 
words taer, terlwng, and toraeth. 

Ymryson, amryson, “to contend, dispute, or 
quarrel”; Irish imredsan, “dispute, controversy, 
strife, misunderstanding” (O’Reilly); O. Irish «m- 
bressan, “strife” ; dative, imbresun, the verb cognate 
with which occurs as imfresna, “ adversatur”, imfresnat, 
“ adversantur”’. 

Now that the list of instances which have as yet 
occurred to me has been exhausted, it may be worth 
the while to pass them rapidly in review as regards 
the consonantal changes which they establish, at 
least in so far as they have not been sufficiently 
discussed already. The following points are to be 
noticed :— 

1. Goidelic ch and th remain in Welsh as the voice- 
less spirants so written, as in Jlwch, “a lake”; Ir. loch, 
and byth, “ever”; Ir. bith-. 

2. Goidelic cc or c and tt or t, liable to be reduced 
to g and d, appear in Welsh as g and d, as in breg, 
bregedd, “a sham or falsehood”, Irish bréc, bréag, 
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‘a lie’; and codwm, “a fall”, Ir. cutuim, cudaim, of 
the same meaning. 

3. On the other hand the cc or c that remains ¢ in 
Irish is also c in Welsh when it occurs between vowels, 
as in macwy, “a youth, a groom”; Ir. maccoem, 
macaemh from mace or mac,' “a boy or son”; and 
brecan, brycan, a plaid or tartan”, Ir. brecan, now 
spelt breacan; and so with Breton huyt, chowt, as 
compared with Mod. Ir. twitim. 

4. Final re and rt become rch and rth in Welsh, as 
in twrch, “a boar”; Ir. torc, and bygw(r)th, “threaten”; 
Ir. bagairt, while lg makes l/c, as in cele, “ concealment, 
trick, hoard”, Ir. celg, cealg; and tole, “a dent”, 
Ir. tolg. 

5. Medial c+¢ or c+d make cht in Welsh, written 
cht or chd, as in Med. Welsh machteith, “a damsel” ; 
Ir. macdacht and machdeyrn, “an inferior lord”, 
Ir. mac tigerna, “a lord’s son”: so medial chd in a 
word like brechdan remains intact. 

6. Final cht makes in Welsh ith, eth, as in machteith 
already mentioned, and in toraeth, “abundance” ; 
Ir. toracht. 

Considering that the loans here discussed belonged 
presumably to very different dates, it is remarkable 
that the changes of sound which they evidence are so 
homogeneous and simple. One or two, however, call 
for some notice. The word chwyd, “ vomit”, for in- 
stance, might have been expected, judging by the 


1 In medieval Irish mace assonates now and then with words like 
tlacht, which reminds one of the Highland pronunciation, mach-c, 
genitive mich-k, with ch as in German doch and ich respectively. 
On the other hand, Map-onos, and Welsh map, mab, would have led 
one to expect, not mace or mac, but mach. How is the discrepancy 
to be accounted for? I can only suggest that the m nasalized the 
vowel, and that the nasal vowel analysed itself into an oral vowel 
plus a nasal consonant: thus maqua-s, maqua-s, madnqua-s, manquas, 
magqquas—, the genitive magqgut, occurs regularly in Ogam inscrip- 
tions from the neighbourhood of Dingle, in Kerry. Compare Manx 
mainshter, “ master”, and cronk, “a hill” (from enoc), and see Rhys’s 


Manx Phonology, pp. 31, 33, 36, 39, 42). 
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analogy of most of the others, to have been not chwyd 
but aah, since the Irish is sceith. But Irish th, in 
this and the like positions, stands for an earlier ¢, 
Aryan ¢ in fact. The Goidelic habit, however, of 
changing ¢ into th ceased so early that comparatively 
few of the loan words from Latin show it; and the 
same remark applies to c becoming ch: see my Manx 
Phonology, p. 79, where some of them are enumerated. 
It is to that early time, then, say the latter part 
perhaps of the Roman occupation of Britain, that I 
would refer the borrowing of the word here in question, 
namely, when sceith was still squeit- or squit-. To the 
same period I should also ascribe the borrowing of the 
names Con-horget, p. 33; Kin-dilic and Gur-dilic, 
pp. 35-6; Old Breton Gwr-dilec: see Ernault’s 
Cartulaire de Landevennec, p. 1. 

The most remarkable thing about the vowels is the 
number of different diphthongs which converge into 
wy in Welsh; long é or é, as in carawys and colwyn; 
di or 6, as in arlwy and clwyf; é or de, asin macwy ; 
ti, as in Con-scuit in the previous list, besides the wy 
representing possibly the contraction of a nasal syllable, 
as in anwyl. 

Several things in the foregoing list imply that the 
two languages, Brythonic and Goidelic, must have 
existed side by side for a length of time. This was 
suggested in dealing with the word Chwefror, 
“February”, where Irish cruimthir, “a priest”, from 
late Latin prebiter, for presbyter, through a Brythonic 
premiter, was compared. This latter is only one of an 
interesting group of words which embrace the following 
instances worthy of mention: Latin pascha, “ Passover”; 
Welsh pase, pasg, ‘Easter’; Irish cdisc, cdisg ; 
Sc. Gaelic cazsg; Manx caisht: Latin purpura, 
purple”; Welsh porffor ; Irish corcur, “ purple or scar- 
let colour”: Latin pallium, “a covering”; Irish caille, 
“a veil’, the Brythonic loan-word, of which caille is 
the Irish form, is hardly the Welsh pal, “an awning or 
tent”, which may have been borrowed, as suggested by 
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‘M. Loth, from Old French palle, whence also the 
English pall: Latin plwma, “a feather” ; Welsh pluf, 
“plumage, feathers; Irish cliémh: Latin puteus, “a 
well or pit”; Welsh pydew, “a pit”; Irish cuwzthe: 
Latin planta, “a plant, sprout, or twig”, plantare, “to 
set, plant, or transplant”; Welsh plant, “ offspring, 
children”, also found applied toa single child, planhigyn, 
“a single plant”, plannu, “to plant”; Irish cland, “a 
plant, offspring, the children of a family”, clannaim, “ I 
plant”; and last, but not least, St. Patrick’s Irish name, 
Cothrauge, literally Patricius.? The west of Britain pro- 
bably afforded opportunities for the two languages to 
exist side by side. For before the Roman occupation the 
Brythons had, probably, pushed their conquests to the 
coast of Mid-Wales, but when Roman rule was firmly 
established they, found themselves forced to abstain 
from further encroachment by force of arms on Goidelic 
territory ; and even when the Roman officials were 
eventually chased away, the settled inhabitants of the 
west cannot have had much leisure to renew ancient 
feuds, as they had to combine to resist attacks from 
without. That they did combine is proved, for in- 
stance, by the word for Welshmen, namely, Cymry = 
Com-broges, which meant compatriots or dwellers in 
the same land—and what better fitting name could 
they have found? They could not have called them- 
selves men of the same stock, or speakers of the same 
language, for they were Brythons and Goidels, and 
spoke at least two different languages, Brythonic and 
Goidelic. 

Though the Roman occupation put an end to 
conquests by Brythons in Britain, it could hardly 
efface the influence of the fact that they had come 


1 See a note in my Manx Phonology, p. 37; also Stokes, Urk. 
Sprachschatz, p. 63, where he refers cland, “ Nachkommenschaft, 
Geschlecht”, to a stem, glanatd, but without explaining the phonetics 
implied. 

2 The most curious instance is O’Reilly’s praiseach, “a crib or 
manger”; Sc. Gaelic, prasach ; O, Welsh presep, from Latin prasépe. 
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here as conquerors ; and, in spite of the superior power 
of Rome, the memory of that fact must have given 
the Brythons a position of superiority which may have 
tended to render Brythonic fashionable to some extent 
among families of Goidelic descent and traditions. 
So it is not improbable that throughout the Roman 
occupation Brythonic speech continued to spread itself 
steadily in the non-Brythonic districts, especially 
among the ruling classes. Among the common people, 
however, Goidelic must: have persisted far and wide 
for a long time. Nay, one might go so far as to say, 
however paradoxical it may sound, that all Welsh- 
men who converse in Welsh still speak Goidelic to a 
certain extent, although they are not aware of it. 
In saying so I have in view the following fact: with 
the exception of a few defective or irregular verbs,! 
the verbs used in colloquial Welsh make the third 
person singular of the present-future of the indicative 
mood in 7th, as in gwelith, “ sees, or will see”; clowith, 
“hears or will hear’; rhedith, “shall or will run”; 
and cymrith, “shall or will take”. The native 
Brythonic termination was 7t, liable to be softened to 
id, as in rhetid, ‘runs, is wont to run”; syrthid, 
“ falls, is wont to fall”; and bid, “ est, solet”; but even 

1 In my own dialect of North Cardiganshire, daw, “ will come”, 
never has ith appended; but in Carnarvonshire the word becomes 
doith, and in Glamorgan dowith. In the case of caiff, “ will have’’, 
the most common colloquial forms are ceiff and ceith ; and this verb 
has influenced one or two others, namely, 4, “ will go”, and gwnd, 


* will do or make’. How the false analogy arises will be seen from 
the following comparison of the literary and colloquial forms :— 


Caffael or cael, “to | Gwneuther, “to do 


have”. Hynes, “to gp". or make’’, 
Sing., 1. Caf—ca 1. Af—a 1. Gwnaf—gna 
» 2. Cei—cei 2. Hi—ei 2. Gwnei—-gnei 
» 9. Caiff—ceiff, | 3. A, aiff—eiff, 3. Gwna, gwnaiff— 
ceith eith gneith 


From caif, together with the forms aif and gwnaif, brought into 
existence under its direct influence, the termination if has become 
optional in a good many other verbs; but ith is decidedly the pre- 
valent termination, and if the exception, 
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in medieval Welsh this termination was disappearing, 
and in modern Welsh ‘it is unknown: in fact, rhetid 
and syrthid are now rhed, “ will run”, and syrth, “will 
fall”. The corresponding Goidelic must have once 
been ith, for which we have in Old Irish 7d, a softened 
pronunciation of ith, Modern Irish idh. Take, for 
examples, Old Irish berid, “ bears, carries”; Old Irish 
carid, ‘loves’, Modern Irish caraidh, Medizval Irish 
lingid, ‘‘ springs or leaps”, Modern Irish lingidh. This 
termination ith is now part and parcel of the Welsh 
verb in every district in the Principality where Welsh 
is commonly spoken ; and it has doubtless been in the 
spoken language from the time when Goidelic was 
current in the west; but it has been systematically 
ignored in book Welsh to this day. This proves at 
least two things: its undoubted plebeian origin, and 
the remarkable conservatism of the literary class in 
Wales. 

It is usually supposed that a word which happens 
to be common to Welsh and Breton cannot be a loan- 
word from Goidelic ; but, unless I am wrong in the 
foregoing list, that must be an error. The emigrants 
who settled in Armorica left this country, some in the 
latter part of the fifth century, but most of them 
apparently in the early part of the sixth. The 
dominant language among them must have been 
Brythonic; but many of them probably as yet used 
Goidelic, and for some time possibly after they settled 
in Brittany. One of their chiefs on the Continent in 
the latter part of the fifth century was called in Latin 
Riothamus, a name which with its th looks more 
Goidelic than Brythonic; but it is possible that we 
are to ascribe the th in it merely to a perverse 
spelling. There are, however, facts of another order 
and of greater weight, one or two of which deserve 
notice. Take, for example, the Breton word hesp, 
“dry, giving no milk”, mentioned at page 271 above. 
This is said to be mostly pronounced hesk in Brit- 
tany, and so with the compound hanvesk-en, “ vache 
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stérile, qui n'a ni lait, ni veau”, to which Welsh 
corresponds with Havesp, a river-name, meaning 
“summer-dry”; Irish samhaisc, ‘‘a heifer”. That 
sk is not a late corruption here of sp is rendered 
probable by Cornish chiming in with beuch heskyz for 
“a dry cow” (cited, s.v. Dry, in Jago’s English-Cornish 
Dictionary, from Borlase’s Cornish Vocabulary). The 
explanation is rather that by the side of hesp, “dry”, 
there existed the Goidelic sesc (in mutation hesc) of 
the same meaning. So it matters little whether one 
says, that the Goidelic sese was Brythonicized by its 
initial being made h, or the Brythonic hesp Goidelicized 
by its final being made & In Cornish the purely 
Brythonic form is not recorded, and in Breton it 
seems to be all but banished from the language. 

The next case is that of the definite article, which 
in Cornish and Breton was an, “ the”, while in Welsh 
it was formerly written ir, now yr. On the other 
hand, the article in Irish is now an, formerly in 
(pronounced probably n), so that it looks as if the 
Goidelic article had been admitted into the Brythonic 
of Cornwall and Armorica. In Cornish the Brythonic 
article corresponding to the Welsh yr was com- 
pletely lost, and nearly so in Breton, for Zeus 
could only find an as the article in the Breton 
books which he studied ; but in the later Breton ann 
is confined to nouns and adjectives beginning with 
a vowel or one of the consonants, t, d, n, the article 
before the other consonants being ar,’ corresponding 
to the Welsh yv. This latter article ar cannot have 
been wholly banished from the spoken language at 
any time, otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for its appearance in all the chief dialects of the 
Breton of the present day. Should this surmise as to 
the Goidelic origin of the article an prove well 
founded, it would be hard to exaggerate the linguistic 

1 See the Gram. Celtica?, pp. 218, 219, and Villemarqué’s Legoni- 


dec, p. 14. It is right to say that before / the Breton article becomes 
al ; but does that al stand for an earlier a7 or an? 
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importance of the population which spoke Goidelic in 
the south-western portion of this island before Bry- 
thonic became general among them. But the case is 
much the same with Welsh, for we use the Irish article 
in yn awr, “now”, from awr, “hour”, y n-aill...y llall, 
“the one...the other”, and in phrases like yn gyfagos= 
O. Trish in chomocus “juxta”, and yn frenin, “in the 
character of king, as king”. 

Before closing these remarks I wish to make a few 
additions to the proper names in my paper on the Goidels 
in Wales. ‘The first of these is Aedd, in the name 
of the Welsh eponymus of Ynys Prydain, “ Britain”, 
namely, Prydein ab Aedd Mawr, “ Prydain, son of 
Aedd the Great”, which reminds one of the eponymus 
Cruithne mac Cinge or Cruidne filius Cinge of the 
Pictish Chronicle, where Cruithne or Cruidne has its 
exact equivalent in Prydein. This tradition, brought 
to Wales probably from the North by the Sons of 
Cunedda, seems to be Picto-Goidelic rather than 
Brythonic, and there is no reason to suppose that Aedd 
is a name of Brythonic origin. The attempt to connect 
this as a Welsh name with Welsh add, “ zeal”, and 
both with Irish aed, ‘‘fire”, and the personal names Aed 
and Aeddn, involves impossible phonology. 

Next comes the name of Dyfnwal Moel-mud, the 
legendary legislator of the Kymry. Dyfnwal is the 
Welsh corresponding to the Irish Domhnall, Anglicized 
“ Donald”, but Moel Mud can hardly be other than 
the representative of early Goidelic Mail Moti, which 
yields in Irish Mael-mhuaidh, Anglicized “ Molloy” : 
Domhnall O’Molloy seems, from the Four Masters, to 
have been rather a favourite name of the chief- 
tains of the Fir-Ceall, a people located in what 
isnow the King’s Coitnty. Now as to Dyfnwal 
Moel-mud, Geoffrey of Monmouth makes him son of 
Cloten, king of Cornwall, and of his laws he speaks 
as follows (ii, cap. 17):—Hic leges que Molmutine 
dicebantur inter Britones statwit, que usque ad hoc 
tempus inter Anglos celebrantur, This seems to mean 
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that Goidelic laws persisted for a long time somewhere 
in the west of England ; and the Venedotian Code tells 
us that Dyfnwal’s laws remained in force among the 
Kymry till the time of Howel the Good (Owen’s edition 
of the Welsh Laws, i, 185). Howel was of the race of 
Cunedda, and his laws were Brythonic; but even he 
thought it best, it seems, to leave Dyfnwal’s measure- 
ments and divisions of land as they were. 

The Life of S. Paul de Léon, which exists in manu- 
scripts of the tenth and the eleventh centuries, was 
written in 884, and is to be found published by M. 
Cuissard in the Revue Celtique, v, 413-460. M. Loth, 
in his Mots Latins dans les Langues brittoniques, p. 88, 
considers that this Jife undoubtedly presents sixth- 
century forms of names mentioned init. The Saint was 
a native of the district of Pen Ychen, in South Wales, 
but he leaves it, and in the course of his travels we find 
him at the court of a king Marcus or Mare, called also 
Quonomorius,' who would seem to be the Cornish King 
Marc of the Arthurian romances, and the Ife states 
that he ruled over peoples speaking four languages, 
among which Brythonic and Goidelic may be presumed 
to have been included, if not Pictish also. From 
Marc’s court the saint went over to Brittany with 
fourteen followers, of whom no less than seven or 
eight bear names which appear to have been Goidelic, 
namely, (1) Quonocus, called also Toquonocus ; (2) To- 


1 This Prince Mare, on account of his name being identical in 
sound with the Celtic word for a horse or charger, appears to have 
been given the characteristics of the hero of a story belonging to an 
earlier age, which spoke of a king with a horse’s head, such being 
our parallel to, or version of, the Greek Midas. In Welsh he was 
called March ab Meirchion ; and for references to the equine head 
in Cornish and Breton stories, see my Arthurian Legend, p. 70. In 
Irish he had another name, to wit, that of Labraid Lore. Accord- 
ingly, I would suggest with diffidence that Quonomorius should be 
regarded as originally reading in Goidelic Quonomorcius, or, better 
still, Quenna-morecius, an epithet meaning “ having a horse’s head”’. 
Compare below Quonocus and To-quonocus, for Quenocus and To- 
quenocus, derived from such full names as Quenni-loc-t (Modern 
Irish Ceallaigh, “ Kelly”) or QvENVvENDAN-I, Med. Irish Cenjfinnddn, 
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seocus, * qui cognomine Siteredus dicebatur”, where the 
scribe may have been thinking of the word cithar- 
oedus, “ harpist”, but what he calls a cognomen was 
probably the full name of the man: compare the Irish 
personal name Sithridh,’ and above all the saint’s own 
sisters name Stofolla. In that case it may be 
surmised that Toseoeus stands for an older To-Sethocus ; 
(8) Towoedocus, who was also called Woednovius ? 
this last is in Welsh Gwyddneu, Gwyddnyw and 
Gwyddno; (4) Gellocus, which seems to imply a 
To-Gellocus ; (5) Boius, more correctly Boia, which 
occurs as the name of a Pict or Scot hostile to 
S. David at Mynyw, as already mentioned, pp. 20, 21 : 
for more about this name see the Bodmin Manumis- 
sions in the Revue Celtique, i, 334, 336, 339; (6) 
Toetheus, who was also called Tochicus (? = Tychicus, 
Tuyids); (7) Chielus, whose name is possibly to be 
equated with the Welsh Pwyll; (8) Hercanus, “ qui 
alio nomini Herculanus vocitabatur’: the former name 
is to be identified with the Hrcagn-i of an ancient 
inscription at Llansaint, near Kidwelly, in Car- 
marthenshire. It is not probable that all or 
even most of the bearers of these eight names were 
natives of Ireland. It is far more likely that they 
were Goidelic natives of Britain. Nor do such place- 
names as Sent Ducocan or Sent Ducocca in Brittany 
by any means postulate natives of Ireland to account 
for them: see De Courson’s Cartulaire de Redon, 
pp. 198, 354. 

Among the inscriptions which Dr. Hiibner, p. xxi, 
assigns to the seventh or the eighth century is one to 


1 See Book of Fenagh, p. 31, Rudraige mac Sithride, and p. 394, 
Sithrighe. 

2 It will be noticed that in the case of a full name like Woed- 
novius, for example, the affix oc is appended to the first element in 
the compound, Woed, not to the second; which would seem to mean 
that the first element bore the stress-accent. If so, we have here a 
difference between Goidelic and Brythonic, for the Welsh Cyn-fael 
(=Cuno-magl-), as compared with Mael-gwn (= Maglo-cun), shows 
that the Welsh once accented the second element in the compound. 
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be seen at. Welltown, near Bodmin Road Station, in 
Cornwall, and to be read Vailathi fili Vrocham. Had 
it been in Goidelic of an earlier date it would probably 
have read Vailattas maqui Brocagm, since Vailath is 
represented in Irish by faeladh, the genitive of fael,' 
a “wolf”. That vocable enters into the Irish name 
Cenn-fhaeladh, “‘ Kenealy”, literally ‘‘ Head or Chief of 
Wolves”. Vrochani, with its ch, is the Brythonic form 
of what unmutated would have been in Goidelic 
Brocam, for an older Brocagni, but Vailathi does not 
seem to be Brythonic: possibly there was no exact equi- 
valent in that language. 


1 My conjecture that a Welsh poetic word for the sea, gwetlgi, is the 
exact equivalent for Ir. fael-chi, “ wolf-dog’’, is accepted by Dr. Stokes 
(Urk. Sprachschatz, p. 259); but he supposes only the one early 
form, vailo-s, ‘wolf’, the genitive of which should be vazli. Vailath., 
Jaeladh, faoladh, must, however, belong to another stem derived 
from the same etymon. 




















DISCOVERY OF THE TOMBSTONE 
OF VORTIPORE, PRINCE OF DEMETIA, 
AT LLANFALLTEG, CARMARTHENSHIRE. . 

BY EDWARD LAWS, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Last August I received an invitation from Miss Bowen 
Jones of Gwarmacwydd, near Llanfallteg, Carmarthen- 
shire, to examine an inscribed stone in her grounds, 
which she had reason to believe had not hitherto 
been deciphered. I gratefully accepted her kind in- 
vitation, and accompanied by Mr. A. Leach of Tenby, 
an expert at taking. rubbings, went to Llanfallteg, 
where we were met by Miss Bowen Jones, who took us 
to the stone. It stands in one of a series of park-like 
fields in front of Gwarmacwydd House, about a quarter 
of a mile north from Llanfallteg Station. 

In each of these fields, near the centre, is a rubbing 
post, and as our inscribed stone occupies much the 
same position as the others, I fear it has been moved, 
and does not now stand in its original position over a 
grave. 

These stones have for many years been whitewashed, 
which concealed the lettering; the liming having 
been discontinued, the letters came out, and attracted 
the attention of Miss Jones. 

The stone, a water-worn boulder, stands about 5 ft. 
6 in. out of the ground, is about 3 ft. 6 in. in breadth, 
and 2 ft. 6 in. thick, becoming narrower at the top, 
somewhat like the comb of a gun stock. This sharp 
edge is used as the base line of an Ogam inscription. 
On the front is a cross in a circle, and below it the 
following inscription in debased Latin capitals in three 
horizontal lines :-— 

MEMORIA 
VOTEPORIGIS 
PROTICTORIS 
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‘he letters were originally very lightly cut, and the 
stone seems to have weathered, so that the inscription 
is not easy to decipher ; but such is my reading, and I 
translate it— 


The Monument? 
of Votepore 
the Protector. 


Debased Latin Inscription on Tombstone of Votepore 
at Llanfallteg, Carmarthenshire. 


The Ogams on the top are much more deeply cut, 
but I could make nothing out of them, so forthwith 
sent the rubbing off to Professor Rhys, who has kindly 
taken the matter in hand, and informs me that he has 


1 In ecclesiastical Latin memoria has this meaning. See Lewis 
and Short’s Latin Dictionary. The word memoria also occurs on 
the Ogam stone, No. 1, at Lewannick in Cornwall, illustrated in 
Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. ix., p. 251. 
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had difficulties as to the base line, but that he now 
finds the Ogams correspond to the Latin. 

Hitherto, I believe, no Ogam epitaph has been dis- 
covered commemorating a historical name. ‘The reason 
is not far to seek. This character was in use during 
the darkest period of the dark ages, after Rotman 
culture had died out, and before Teutonic or Scandina- 
vian semi-civilisation had come in. The country was 
so cut up that its rulers were too local to be re- 
membered. History was indeed making, but historians 
were wanting, with one unimportant exception. 

Gildas, who is reported to have died about 570, 
wrote what he was pleased to call a history ; also an 
epistle to five chieftains: Constantinus of Damnonia, 
Aurelius Conanus of Powys; Vortiporius, tyrant of 
the Demete ; Cuniglassos, of some unknown territory ; 
and Magoclunos or Maelgwn. 

Nennius, who lived nobody knows when, refers to 
this same Vortiporius as Guortepir, son of Aircol, son 
of Triphun.’ 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, who lived in the twelfth 
century, and was a more outrageous romancer than his 
predecessors, states that “after Conan, Wortiporius 
governed the people carefully and peacefully for four 

ears. 

In the Myvyrian Archaiology, a modern collection of 
Welsh histories, vol. ii, page 359, it is stated that 
Gwrthevyr succeeded Cynan Wledig as King of the 
Britons, and after four years was succeeded by Mael- 
gwn Gwynedd. This tradition, for it can scarce be 
called evidence, goes to show that in the Ogam-using 
period there was a chieftain called Vortipore, who 
reigned in Demetia. We have found a tombstone with 
an Ogam inscription to Votipore at Llanvallteg, which 
is about the centre of ancient Demetia. 


1 Harleian MS. 8,859, fol.1936, quoted in Celtic Britain by Prof. 
Rhys, p. 120. 
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Postscript. Oct. 8th, 1895. 


Since the above written notes were in print, Miss 
Bowen Jones has identified the original site of Voti- 
pore’s stone. A man has been found who helped to 
drag it from a ditch outside Castell Dwyran church- 
yard, and a churchwarden who remembers when it 
stood on the south side of a stile opposite to the west 
end of the church. This was in or about the year 1874. 

On Oct. 7th, Professor Rhys, Mr. Henry Owen, and 
myself, visited Castell Dwyran Church and the Voti- 
pore stone by invitation from Miss Bowen Jones. We 
first went to Castell Dwyran Church, and found . that 
the stile already mentioned has been replaced by an 
iron wicket-gate. The church, restored (apparently 
with care and feeling), contains a low-pointed, arched 
doorway on the west ; and the lights are all pointed, 
with a very slight trefoil. These are most of them 
original. The building is interesting, but exhibits no 
signs of extreme antiquity. 

We then turned our attention to the immediate 
neighbourhood. <A large field adjoins the northern 
bank of the churchyard, which is known as “ Pare y 
Eglwys”. Concerning this meadow tradition declares 
that although it is permissible to plough that portion 
of the field which lies farthest from the church, the 
piece adjoining the yard must not be broken up, else 
there will be thunderings and lightnings, and the cattle 
will die. 

On visiting this mysterious meadow we at once per- 
ceived signs of foundations, apparently large hut-circles. 
The aged churchwarden was again called to our assist- 
ance, and declared that in the days of his youth this 
portion of the field was fenced off, and he showed us an 
ash-tree which marked the position of the old bank. 
This place, we conclude, is the site of the Castell which 
gives its name to the church and parish. 

We then proceeded to Gwarnmacwydd. Professor 
Rhys examined the stone, and, I am pleased to say, 
adopted my readings of the Latin legend. 
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The discovery of a Goidel Protector ought to be a 
source of joy to all true Irishmen, for now Oliver must 


take a second place. 
E. L. 





NOTES ON THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE TOMBSTONE 
OF VOTEPORIS, PRINCE OF DEMETIA. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN RHYS, LL.D. 


Mr. Laws has been good enough to send me several 
rubbings of the Llanfallteg stone, so I willingly comply 
with his and the Editor’s wishes in giving my readings 
of them, and some notes of my own by way of expla- 
nation. To the best of my belief the Roman legend 
reads as follows :— 

MEMORIA 
VOTEPORIGIS 
PROTICTORIS. 


I see no room for doubt except in the last line, the 
first letter of which I take from Mr. Law’s reading ; 
then the c may be a, but I cannot believe it a round 
€. For the gt we should have analogy in Hogtivis on 
the little Trefgarn stone, and in Maqui Quagte on one of 
the Caswilia stones. In any case we have in the last line 
a form of the Latin protectoris, genitive of protector, 
which occurs spelled in Greek mporixrwp, For my part 
I should render the whole as ‘‘The Monument of 
Voteporis the Protector”. With regard to the Ogam, 
the rubbings, as usual, do not clearly indicate the edge 
of the stone, which edge forms the stem line for the 
scoring. I was at first led to think that the Ogam 
read :— 
HE Mi 
te TT, 


| 
| | 
N s ' 2 c OR I 





However, I soon saw that the penultimate group 
was //i ga, but I was still troubled by the inexplicable 
202 
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lack of vowels at the beginning; and I thought the 
reading might possibly be Tm nus ; but that 


led to nothing except my writing to Miss Bowen Jones 
to ask her kindly to examine that part of the edge. 
She was good enough to do so, and her copy reads 
thus :— 


Hb MM ee 
Vp yeu Vit] | 








This, with the correction already suggested, makes :— 


Urs Tt lh 
rir roy 


Vy 40 2. Se OO Be. Fae 





and the correspondence between it and Voteporigis in 
the other legend is such, that it forces upon me the 
conviction that the one name is a translation of the 
other. Here we have a c in the Ogam (for an earlier 
qu before o) responded to by a p in the Latin form, 
which has been based on the Brythonic equivalent. 
The next question which occurs to me is, what one is to 
make of the g? Is it a part of the word which was in 
Old Irish 77, genitive rig, for a still earlier rix, genitive 
rigas? As I cannot, in this way, make anything of the 
name as a whole, I try another, and treat the g as 
representing the semi-vowel 2 or the spirant consonant 
cognate with it. I mean, in fact, the same sound 
which we have represented by g in the genitive 
Avittoriges in the Ogmic legend on the Eglwys Cymun 
stone: the nominative as given in the Latin is Avitoria. 
It that case the word would seem to be of the same 
declension as Turanias on an old stone in Kerry, the 
early nominative implied being probably Turanis ; and 
the Brythonic should probably be here Voteporis, 
genitive Voteporios or Voteporigos. In other words, 
if Turanias had been written in the same way as 
Votecorigas we should have Turanigas: similarly the 
Porwus of the Llech Idris stone would become Porigus, 
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and, I was going to add, Gildas’s Vortiporius as Vorte- 
porigus. As a matter of fact, he only gives the vocative 
Vortiport, as to which I have no doubt but that the 


005 


poris at Llanfallteg, 


0000 


QM) 











A 


G 


Ogam Inscription on Tombstone of Voti 


Carmarthenshire, 


same name was meant, and that we 
have accordingly to correct the Vorti- 
port of the better manuscript of Gildas 
into Votiport. However, the error must 
be an old one, by no means confined to 
writing; for the redundant r is present, 
not only in Nennius’s Guortepir and all 
the forms in the pedigrees copied by 


~ me in the Archeologia Cambrensis for 


1892, pp. 64, 65, but also in the deriva- 
tive name Gurthebiriuc of Ecclesia 
Gurthebiriuc mentioned in the Book of 
Llan Ddv, p. 201. The presence or 
absence of the r does not, however, 
cover the whole difficulty: a name of 
the form Vote-pori- should yield in 
later Welsh Guot-byr, God-byr, or, per- 
haps, Guoth-byr, Gothbyr.' The ex- 
planation, doubtless, is that the com- 
pound was influenced by the false 
analogy of such a name as Vortigern-, 
which is made up of Vor-tigern-, not 
Vorti-gern-. So that 7 was intro- 
duced into the first syllable, and the 
accentuation of the whole word altered 


as if it had been made up, not of Vote-porv-, but of Vor- 
teport. That the former was the original composition of 
the word we know from the existence of the Latinized 
Brythonic form Porius, which makes quite correctly in 
Welsh Pyr, mutated Byr, as in Mainaur Pir in the Book 
of Llan Dav, p. 124, for what is now written in English 
Manorbeer, the name of a castle on the south coast of 


1 One of the MSS. referred to, namely, Bodley’s Rawlinson, B. 
502, gives the name in the dissyllabic form of Gartbuir ; but I can- 
not attach much importance to that. seeing how the other Welsh 
‘names have been mauled by the Irish scribe of the pedigree. 
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Pembrokeshire, within sight of Caldey Island, which is 
in Welsh Ynys Byr, described in the Infe of St. Paul 
of Leon as ‘‘queedam insular Pyrus nomine”. The 
name Pyr, Portus has probably a nearly related form 
in the Welsh word por used in poetry, and supposed to 
mean a sovereign or lord. The other part of the name, 
vote, is to me very obscure ; but that is of no import- 
ance to the discussion of the name as a ready-made com- 
pound. 

Not only doI consider that the name Votiporigis 
or Votecorigas is practically identical with that of 
Gildas’s aged king of the Demete, but also that our 
monument is the tombstone of no other man, probably, 
than that king. This raises the question of the 
meaning of the title of protector given to the deceased, 
and on turning to the dictionaries I feel disposed to 
fix on the word in the sense of a guardian or protector 
of the person of the Emperor. It was a title of some 
standing in the time of Ammianus, from whom I see 
quoted the words: “ Post dignitatem protectoris atque 
tribunt comes prefwit rec Castrens: per Africam” 
(30.7.3. De Gratiano). It is not improbable that 
Voteporis found the title as it were inherited by the 
heads of his family, and continued in use after they 
had ceased to owe allegiance to Rome. But there is 
another possibility, namely, that there was somebody 
in Britain itself who had taken the place of the 
Emperor of Rome, and claimed Voteporis’ allegiance. 
The most powerful, however, of Gildas’s contemporaries 
here was Maglocunos, whose rule was a continuation 
perhaps of that of the Dux Britanniarum of the 
Roman system, but we have no indication that he 
ever took the title of emperor, and his descendants 
appear as kings, not emperors, of Venedot or Gwynedd ; 
but there was one and one only whom Welsh tradition 
calls amherawdyr, or mperator, and that was Arthur, 
whose power may have been substantially that of the 
Comes Britannia, who ranked above the Duz, and 
had, theoretically at least, no territorial limit to his 
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power within Roman Britain. So far then as the 
title of protector goes, its presence makes rather for 
than against the.view, that we have here to do with 
the tombstone of. the King of Dimetia. Voteporis 
was descended from the chief of the Déisi, who came 
over from Ireland in the third century, but his pedi- 
gree shows Latin leanings in its names: thus his 
own father was Azrcol, i.e., Agricola, and his grand- 
father was called Tryphun, Triphun, or Tryffn, 
derived, probably, from some such a classical name as 
Trophonius—for this suggestion I am indebted to my 
friend Professor Sayce. The Irish forms of Triphun 
in the manuscripts already mentioned are Tresund and 
Triusin, also (less correctly, doubtless), Zrestin and 
Tristin: the change of the sound of f into s is known 
in other words in Irish. 

But to return to the term protector, whatever its 
exact import may have been, [ have little doubt, as 
already suggested, that the application of it to Vote- 
poris was merely the continuation of a practice in 
which the heads of his family had indulged from the 
time of Roman rule in the Island down to the day of 
his own death. And it is very curious that we should 
have Protector in the made up portion of the pedigree 
as given in the Harleian MS. 3,859: I copy it from 
Mr. Phillimore’s edition in the Cymmrodor, ix, p. 171, 
as follows from Voteporis backwards :— Guortepir 
[that is, Voteporis|, map Atrcol, map Triphun, map 
Clotri, map Gloitguin, map Nimet, map Dimet, map 
Maxim guletic, map Protec, map Protector, map 
Ebiud, map Eliud, map Stater, map Pincr misser, 
map Constans, map Constantini Magni, map Con- 
stantit et Helen.luitdauc. que de Brittannia exiuit. 
Some of this is to me gibberish: for instance, I can 
make nothing of Pincr misser or of Protec, though one 
of the pedigrees to which I have already alluded, 
namely, Jesus College MS. 20, has a name Prwtech. 
On the whole I am inclined to think that Protec is 
only the unfinished writing of Protector, and that the 
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latter itself was only the title or epithet that should 
have followed some other name. Had this part of the 
pedigree been genuine, I should say that the scribe 
meant to write Protector twice, as the title of two 
men whose names he was unable to decipher in the 
manuscript which he was copying; he would thereby 
keep the number of generations unaltered. But in 
any case why should he have chosen Protector, unless 
it was a term which had come down from Roman 
times? I will say no more, except that I have risked 
so many wild suggestions only in the hope of seeing the 
whole subject of the inscription handled by somebody 
whose grasp is less feeble than mine. 





Postscripts, Sept. 19, 


1. Dr. Whitley Stokes, to whom I have submitted 
my readings of the stone, and whose opinion I have 
asked as to the name Voteporis, has made me several 
suggestions. He would explain the name to mean 
“ wound-inflictor” or ‘“‘ wound-maker”, and connect the 
vote with Ir. fothea, “ mordeam”, and futhu (accusative 
plural), stagmata ; but he has some hesitation as to the 
Greek oirdéw, “I wound”, and drm, “ bane, ruin”, as both 
are supposed to have had the nasal which we have in 
wound, It seems unproved, however, that the Lithu- 
anian votis, ‘an ulcer or abscess”, had an”; and in any 
case the Celts may have had the word corresponding 
to English wound without the n: witness Welsh 
ystrad, “the flat land by a river”, formerly istrat, 
Ir. srath, of the same origin as English strand. 

As to the latter part of the name, port-s or cori-s, he 
would connect it with the Welsh peri, “to cause”. 
This had occurred to me too, but I had rejected it on 
account of the difference of vowel. I am now inclined, 
however, to come back to it, and suppose the e of pert 
to have been introduced through the third person 
singular, pei, now pair, “causes, will cause”, which 
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may be regularly derived from a form, pori-et or pori-at. 
If so, peri is to be equated with the Irish verb cuzrim, 
“T put, place, give”, and many other meanings. Welsh 
por, “ dominus’, would belong to the same stem in case 
this proves correct. 


2. I hasten to forward the following letter, which I 
have received this morning, from. Miss Bowen Jones, 
dated Gwarmacwydd, Sep. 18, 1895 :—- 


“T am glad to say that there is no doubt that the last Ogam 
characters on the stone are, as you surmised, /|/, , and not 


rr nh as I thought at first. HV 

“Since writing to you I have been talking to an old work- 
man of ours, and he tells me that when Castledwyran Church 
was restored, about twenty years ago, a large stone, which had 
been lying down under a hedge outside the churchyard, was 
brought here when the débris, after building, was cleared away. 
I was a girl at school in London at the time, so do not remember 
anything about it ; but this must be the stone, for Castledwyran 
Church is a very ancient one, dating (I have heard my father 
say) from the time of Vortigern, though I forget what his reason 
was for thinking so; but the old road along which the pilgrims 
passed on their way to St. David’s was close behind the cliurch.” 

















Reviews and sMotices of Books. 


Tue Works or THE Rev. Grirrita Epwarps, M.A., Late Vicar 
or Luancapran, Monrcomerysuire. Edited by the Rev. Extas 
Owen, M.A., F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 


Ir will suffice for us to recommend this volume, containing the 
collected works of a good Welsh clergyman, antiquary and bard, to 
our readers in the briefest possible terms. Consisting mainly of 
parochial histories of three upland Montgomeryshire parishes— 
those of Llangadfan, Garthbeibio, and Llanerfyl, it appeals with 
especial force to Montgomeryshire men, and we have no doubt will 
be warmly welcomed by them. These were originally contributed 
to the proceedings of our daughter-society, the Powysland Club, 
and are, therefore, favourably known to many of our members. 
The papers on “ Cantre’r Gwaelod” and “ Ancient Britain” might 
have been omitted to the advantage of their author’s reputation, 
and without occasioning any loss to the reader. The longer 
poetical pieces are no better and not much worse than the average 
Kisteddfodic compositions ; some of the shorter lyrics are pleasing. 
The common error of making the letters F.R.H.S. stand for Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society is perpetuated on the title-page 
of the book. 





A History or tHe Wetsu Cuurca to tHE DIssoLUTION OF THE 
MonastEriks. By the Rev. E. J. Newert, M.A. London: 
Elliot Stock. 


Though there can be no question that Mr. Newell’s volume 
is the best history of the Welsh Church that has yet been written 
—a circumstance which in itself may be regarded as sufficient 
justification for its appearance—it adds so little to our previous 
knowledge that it cannot be said to take higher rank than that ot 
a highly useful compendium of generally accepted facts and 
conclusions. It is possible that had the subject not been selected for 
competition at the Rhyl National Eisteddfod of 1892, Mr. Newell, 
who was the successful aspirant, might not have conceived the 
notion of writing a volume upon the history of the Welsh Church. 
His essay having obtained the favourable verdict of the adjudica- 
tors, the Venerable Archdeacon Pryce (himself the author of an 
excellent little History written for an Eisteddfod prize) and 
Mr. Owen M. Edwards of Oxford (whose presence as adjudicator 
on such a subject is as puzzling as that of a fly inamber), Mr. Newell 
naturally thought of publication. It was lucky for him that his 
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essay did not fall into the hands of the National Histeddfod 
Committee, whose “time’’ conditions necessitate the issue of the 
successful compositions with all their blushing imperfections thick 
upon them ; and that since the competition he has been enabled, as 
he informs his readers, to devote “further time and attention to 
the subject, with the result that I have added very considerably to 
the size of the history, and have practically re-written the whole, 
with the exception of the first three chapters”. We have said that 
Mr. Newell’s History deserves high praise as a compendium of 
what is already known. It is written in an easy, lucid, and 
agreeable style, and is marked by fairness and candour. These 
are positive merits which we should gratefully acknowledge. 

Having reiterated our opinion that this is the best history of the 
Welsh Church that we at present possess, let us examine it more 
closely and critically, and see wherein it fails to attain a front place 
in the corpus of our historical literature, 

The periods into which Welsh Church history has usually been 
divided by its students are: (1) the Celtic period, also frequently 
called the Roman period ; (2) the pre-Norman period ; (3) the post- 
Norman period, which is often made to cover everything down to 
the Reformation, and comprising many side issues and subsidiary 
points of interest; (4) the post-Reformation, or modern period. 
Most of the materials for the first three of these periods are to be 
found in the easily procurable editions of the various historical 
writers and chroniclers, and have been collected together in the first 
volume of Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents. 
In addition to these are the mediswval hagiologies contained in the 
volume known as the Cambro-British Saints. These are the sources 
to which most of our Welsh Church historians have resorted; as 
we gather from Mr. Newell’s preface and explanations, they have 
also been the chief founts upon which he has relied. This, of 
course, must always, and for every subsequent historian, be the 
case. Our complaint against Mr. Newell’s book, as the latest contri- 
bution to the subject, is that it really carries us on no farther than 
we were before, notwithstanding that British and Continental 
writers are demonstrating how much can be extracted from the 
original study of these well-known materials in the light of modern 
comparative methods. Take Mr. Newell’s first chapter on “the 
Church [of Wales] during the Roman Period”, which opens thus : 
“The date of the introduction of Christianity into Wales is not 
recorded, and cannot be determined with precision. Yet there is 
a certain amount of evidence from which we can draw a probable 
inference respecting it. Our earliest and best authority on Welsh 
Christianity is Gildas, who lived in the sixth century, and who 
supplies us with a picture of the state of society in his time, 
overdrawn perhaps, but instructive, and corresponding in its main 
features to the indications found in other sources of information.” 
Following upon this we have the marshalling of the evidence, if 
evidence it can be termed, derived from the statements of the 
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early ecclesiastical writers, the stories of Bran and of Lucius, the 
references to British bishops at the Councils of Arles and Arminium 
—all of which has been done over and over again, and which 
leads Mr. Newell to the conclusion that there is plain, unmistakeable 
evidence that a Church existed in Wales at that period, that it was 
doing a good work, “‘ for it was pure in doctrine, although unused to 
theological subtleties, and probably unlearned”’, that the dwellers in 
the gorgeous Roman villas knew little of the work that was going on 
all around them, and cared less, for “the archeologist may search 
in vain amid the relics of Roman greatness for imposing monuments 
of British Christianity”. Setting aside with merely a remark the 
idea that the archeologist who knows his business would ever 
think of searching amid the relics of Roman greatness (by which 
we presume Mr. Newell means the ruins of Roman cities) for 
imposing monuments of British Christianity, it is by no means 
clear what Mr. Newell means by “ British” and “ Roman” in this 
connection.. By the year 300 a.p. there were numbers of Britons 
who had no doubt assumed all the external appearances of 
‘* Romans”, and numbers of “ Romans” who in their course of life 
were not to be distinguished from “Britons”. Even of the great 
Roman towns we know so little that it would be rash indeed, after 
the discoveries at Silchester (which were known before the publication 
of Mr. Newell’s work), to say that archwologists may vainly look 
for monuments of Christianity in Roman Britain though they may 
not prove “imposing” or have anything “ British” about them. 
The Rev. Hugh Williams, Professor of Church History at the 
Theological College, Bala, in what is beyond question the ablest 
contribution to the history of the Welsh Church in the fifth and 
sixth centuries that has hitherto been made (Transactions of the 
Hon. Society of Oymmrodorion, Session 1893-94), observes upon the 
important point we are at present discussing—“ Christian churches 
there were in Britain, undoubtedly, from very early times; yet I 
have been driven to the conclusion that there was no really British 
Church, that is, a Church of the native Celtic inhabitants, before 
the fifth century. The Church, three of whose bishops attended 
the Council of Arles, was the Church of the resident Roman 
population, not of the people of Britain. When Hilary Pictavensis 
in 4.D. 358, writes from exile to his ‘brethren and co-bishops of 
Germania Prima and to the bishops of the Provinces of Britain’, 
congratulating himself and them upon their firm orthodoxy in the 
Arian controversy, he writes to men that were Romans living 
among a native non-Christian population. Those British bishops 
(xara Bpetraviav) mentioned by Athanasius as adherents to the faith 
of Nicea; the three bishops too poor to travel at their own expense 
to the Council of Arminium in 4.p. 350; the Christians in Britain 
referred to by Chrysostom, and the pilgrims to Jerusalem from 
this island mentioned by Jerome, were, if I am not mistaken, not 
men of British blood, but Romans in language and culture, 
probably also in race” (p. 57). Whether the Romanised population 
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of Britain, between the years 300 and 400, were “‘ Romans in race” 
or whether they were not—in the discussion of which a further 
elucidation of terms would be necessary—we consider that Professor 
Hugh Williams has, in his subsequent pages (op. cit.), clearly made 
out his position that a native or Cymric Christian Church is found 
for the first time not earlier than the fifth century. This, of 
course, assumes the Roman period to have closed, as it actually did, 
in the year 410; but Mr. Newell brings within its range the 
first Order of Irish and Welsh Saints, and he is, therefore, able to 
refute the opinion which he imputes to Professor Rhys, of the 
“ early British Christians as so far influenced by pagan superstitions 
as scarcely to hold Christianity in any restricted sense of the term”. 

Passing from this period to the subsequent one, in which there 
can be no doubt of the existence of a genuine Cymric Church, we 
regret to find Mr. Newell has nothing to say upon the important 
question of the liturgy and ritual of this native Church, though 
the results that have attended the researches of the Rev. Professor 
Williams are exceedingly striking and far reaching. Mr. Newell 
believes in the Gallic origin of the first Christian Church in Britain, 
but does not notice the arguments of Mr. Willis-Bund in favour of 
its Irish origin. The writer of the present notice has always been 
disposed to agree with the view adopted by Mr. Newell, and he 
considers the oft-cited essay of the Bala professor of Church History 
makes the point absolutely certain. But Mr. Bund has made it 
equally clear that the external organisation of the Cymric Church 
was not Roman or Gallo-Roman. The shell. within which the 
youthful Church was working out its life (to adopt the phraseology 
of Mr. Seebohm upon the somewhat analogous development of the 
early village community), was certainly tribal in construction, and 
was, therefore, native in origin. But beyond a few remarks on 
pp. 72-3 on the hereditary succession to ecclesiastical offices, 
Mr. Newell has left this branch of his subject uneluvidated, though 
it is of the utmost importance to the proper understanding of much 
that is otherwise unintelligible in medisval Welsh Church History. 

Mr. Newell’s chapter on “ Early Welsh Monasteries”, if containing 
nothing original in research or argument, is, nevertheless, an 
excellent statement of the subject, though we think that in adopting 
the descriptions of the movastic life of the early Welsk Church 
given in the hagiologies written centuries later, he has been 
somewhat uncritical. He leaves undiscussed the position of the 
bishop in the Welsh Church, as to which Mr. Willis-Bund has 
written: “It is difficult for us to realise a system where the 
ecclesiastical head of the district was not the bishop. That such 
was the system that prevailed in the Celtic Church as a whole is 
clear. The only question is whether the Welsh-Celtic Church was 
an exception to it. The Irish monastic records show clearly that 
in those establishments inferior monastic functionaries, such as the 
scribe and others, were sometimes bishops. The failure of writers 
of the Latin Church to recognise this fact, and the consequent desire 
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to exalt the office of bishop by representing that the ecclesiastical 
ruler of a district must of necessity be a bishop ruling over a 
definite diocese, has done more than anything else to produce the 
confusion and difficulties that abound in early Welsh ecclesiastical 
history.” (Arch. Camb., 5th Series, No. xxix.) 

We have delayed so long over the early period of Welsh Church 
history that we must hurry over the remainder of Mr. Newell’s 
book. The gradual adoption of Roman usages is set forth with 
fulness and power. Weare not sure that in attributing much of 
the hostility of the British ecclesiastical leaders towards the 
emissaries of Rome to “national hatred and the sense of old and 
of recent injuries” Mr. Newell is not laying too great stress upon 
racial and political differences, though these were no doubt amongst 
the causes. It was a conflict of systems, of organisation, rather 
than of races, and it must not be forgotten that the final triumph 
of the ecclesiastical polity of Rome was secured by a Celt, Elvod, 
Bishop of Bangor. 

The period of Church history that receives its chief illustration 
from the various works of Giraldus Cambrensis, is, to our thinking, 
the most satisfactory portion of Mr. Newell’s volume. He has told 
the story of Giraldus’ famous struggle for the primacy of St. David’s, 
its varying fortunes and desultory progress, with fulness and with 
fairness, and the voluminous writings of the celebrated archdeacon 
are placed under heavy contribution to supply not only the details 
of that struggle but to set forth the condition of the Church in the 
age of Gerald. Where the materials are ample there Mr. Newell 
is at his best, for he not only utilises them to their utmost capacity 
but gives due prominence to the really important details.. His 
opinion of Giraldus, though severe, is marked by great acuteness, 
and we cannot say that it is unjust. We quote it as affording a 
good specimen of Mr. Newell’s pleasant style, and as evidence of 
the fair and discriminating analysis to which he has subjected both 
the works and the character of Gerald. 

“Gerald’s claim to be a Welshman was derived wholly from his 
mother’s mother ; but the illustriousness of her birth procured him 
a certain amount of respect and reputation among the Welsh, 
which flattered his egregious vanity. As a Norman he might be 
ranked with other Normans of good birth, but as Gerald the 
Welshman he hoped to be conspicuous. Clever and restless, and 
‘ with no undue bashfulness to keep him down, he rose from one 
position to another in the diocese of St. David’s, through the 
patronage of his uncle, and in all proved himself active, not to say 
fussy; yet, though he may be credited with good intentions, he 
cannot be said to have effected any good. Though he posed as a 
Welshman, the customs of the Welsh Church were abhorrent to 
his soul, and he gained the archdeaconry of Brecon at the expense 
of an old Welshman, upon whom he brought the anger of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the score of his being married. He, 
at one time the deputy of the English primate as Papal legate, to 
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bring the Welsh to better order, at another time was the champion 
of the national Church against the usurpations of the See of 
Canterbury. Too much of a Norman to satisfy the Welsh, he was 
too much of a Welshman to satisfy the Normans, and so both 
Normans and Welsh alike mistrusted him, and he failed wholly to 
attain the object of his ambition, the See of St. David’s. As a 
historian, he gives us valuable information respecting the Church 
history of his times, yet coloured so much by his prejudices and 
his personality, that we are at times uncortain how far to believe 
him, greatly as we may enjoy the picturesqueness of his style, and 
the often unconscious humour of his narrative. His statements 
regarding earlier ecclesiastical history are often unscrupulous and 
false, and he must be accounted as one of the chief of those falsifiers 
of history who have done so much to obscure the story of the 
ancient Church of Wales. Yet he himself could be a most severe 
judge of other falsifiers, as may be seen from his story how Meilyr 
of Caerleon saw any number of lying devils when the ‘ History’ of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth was offered to his gaze. Crafty as he 
thought himself, he was the easy prey of those who fooled him to 
the top of his bent, and when he supposed himself the duper, was 
often unconsciously the dupe. Had he been only Gerald de Barri 
the Norman, he might have lived a more useful life; had he been 
only Gerald the Welshman, he might at least have made a more 
honest and more brilliant fight for the metropolitanship of 
St. David’s. As Gerald the Welsh-Norman, he is one of the most 
egregious and pitiful failures recorded in the pages of history, 
though his faults, like Boswell’s, are half excused by his readers 
because, with charming ingenuousness he reveals them all himself”.! 
It is perhaps a little hard to say that Giraldus “ posed” as a 
Welshman, though he was the most enthusiastic, as he was by far 
the most able, upholder of Welsh claims. But he never got so 
far as to “glory in the name of Briton”, as did George the Third ; 
nor have we ever been able to make out the justification for the 
translation of his sobriquet of Cambrensis as “the Welshman” by 
his brilliant modern biographer, from whom it has been adopted by 
Mr. Newell. There are numerous instances of the addition of 
“ Waleys” and “ Wallensis” to the names of persons who were almost 
certainly not Welshmen, but who may have either resided or 
have at some pericd had such connection with Wales as to have 
given rise in their cases to the adoption of this particular designation 
in an age when qualifying marks of identification were necessary. 
Mr. Newell’s chapter on “The New Monasteries”, though 
interesting, is too brief to be quite adequate. While he has 
Giraldus to go to Mr. Newell is all right, and he is careful to guard 
against a too ready acceptance of that ecclesiastic’s diatribes 
against the regular clergy. But the darkness that covers the sub- 


1 Asa Pewbrokeshire man I must protest, in the strongest manner possible, 
against Mr, Newell’s unqualified abuse of Gerald the Welshman.—Ep. 
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ject after the light thrown by the various writings of Giraldus is 
withdrawn, has nowhere been lifted by Mr. Newell; it remains 
just as dark as ever, though materials must exist that would help 
us to appreciate the course of monasticism in Wales, and to 
measure its gradual decline. The decline is unquestionable, but 
we are disposed to think that it was gradual, and that it reached 
to no lower depths than in the English houses. ‘‘ One thing which 
eventually contributed to the fall’, says Mr. Newell (p. 287), “ was 
their frequent exemption from episcopal control and subjection to 
Rome only. This made them in a way the first English Roman 
Catholics, and the only communities that can be considered in any 
way the precursors of the modern Italian schism.’”” We must point 
out that though most of the Welsh monasteries, being Cistercian 
foundations, were exempted from episcopal control, the natural 
inference from Mr. Newell’s remarks, that those houses were prac- 
tically left without control, would be altogether an erroneous one. 
Visitations were frequent even up to the Dissolution, and the 
drastic manner in which abuses were dealt with is evidenced by the 
compulsory wholesale removal of the monks of Strata Marcella, and 
their substitution by a company from Buildwas. 

Mr. Newell’s observation that “the great and bitter wrong 
inflicted upon [Prince] Llywelyn [ap Gruffudd] by the Church was 
his excommunication”’ savours of rhetoric rather than of history ; 
it no doubt answered for Eisteddfod purposes, but it is one that 
Mr. Newell ought to have reconsidered. From Archbishop Peck- 
ham’s point of view, the obduracy of Llywelyn, after all that the 
Archbishop had done for him, could have no other termination. 

The policy of Henry VIII, in the suppression of tie monasteries, 
does not, of course, find favour with Mr. Newell, and there are 
few historical writers now-a-days who have a good word to say of 
him, though they would probably be more sparing of their epithets 
than Mr. Newell has been. ‘The infamous Henry VIIL”, “the 
King to whom virtue and chastity were but empty names”, smacks 
too much of the prejudiced ecclesiastic, aud they consort oddly 
with the following sentence :—“ Had the parochial tithes, which had 
been appropriated to the monasteries, been restored to the parishes 
from which they were derived, the parochial clergy might ever 
afterwards have held the name of Henry VIII in grateful and 
honoured remembrance.” Are we to understand from Mr. Newell 
that this would have sufficed to whitewash the King “to whom 
virtue and chastity were but empty names”, as the ecclesiastical 
odour of sanctity in which Charles the Second dwelt was sufficiently 
powerful to hide the infamies as well as the treasons (and, be 
Henry the Eighth what he might, he was, at all events, not ready 
to sell his country for foreign gold) of that worthy specimen of 
“divine right” from the clergy of his time? The moral of all of 
which is that when a man writes a History he should take steps 
to prevent the echoes of contemporary politics from intruding into 
his library. 
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We have noted a few trifling slips in our pleasant course through 
Mr. Newell’s work. The Inscription on the Porius stone! does not 
read Homo Xpianus fuit (p. 141) ; Archdeacon Thomas has in our 
Journal (Series 5, vol. ii, p. 143) expressed his opinion that the 
correct reading is Homo Planus fuit. “ Horddor” (p. 323) should be 
“‘Gorddwr”,a well-known district on the borders of Montgomery and 
Shropshires. ‘“ Kirid” (p. 356) is a misprint for “ Ririd”. Richard, 
Bishop of Dover, did not visit the Welsh ‘ monasteries” (p. 406, 
note) ; his journey into Wales to visit the friaries was not undertaken 
until two years after the fall of the lesser monasteries. The annual 
revenue of Vale Crucis was below £200 per annum at the 
Dissolution (p. 305); on the other hand, that of the Priory of 
St. John’s, Carmarthen, was unquestionably above that amount, 
but was inaccurately returned in order to bring it within the scope 
of the Act of Parliament. 





Archaeological Motes and Queries, 


FuintsHire GeneatocicaL Nores.—In the interesting article 
which Mr. Ebblewhite has contributed, under the above heading, to 
the July number of the Archwologia, describing the old pedigree of 
the family of Edwards of Rhual, I find on p. 195 the blazon of the 
peculiar coat of Ithell Anwyl of Northop, as impaled on the shield 
of Reece, son of Rynalt, who married Malt, daughter to Cwna ap 
Ithell ap Kenrick ap Ithel Anwyl. It is as follows: “ Per pale, 
gules and or, a hammock erect, in pale, argent, between two lions ram- 
pant addorsed, cowntercharged” (sic, but no doubt a printer's error 
for counterchanged), “armed and langued azure.” 

No one who has had experience of Mr. Ebblewhite’s 
accuracy in such matters can have any doubt that this & 
is a complete description of the coat as depicted in the 
Edwards pedigree in 1619; but I find, on the authority 
of the late Mr. Joseph Morris of Shrewsbury, that in 
the MS. of the famous genealogist, Robert Vaughan of 
Hengwrt, there is the same blazon, with this significant 
addition after the word hymmock, “a pellet inserted in 
the fork of the hymmock.” 

To this is appended a note in the handwriting of Mr. John Salus- 
bury, as follows: “Ithell Anwyll.—This coate doth memorize the 
ould British exercise called Chware hymmock, now quite left off, 
and almost forgotten.’ It need hardly be said that hymmock is the 
old Welsh word humog, meaning a bat or racket. 

On p. 192 Mr. Ebblewhite refers to the vexed question as to what 


1 Mr. Newell is supported by so able an authority as the late Prof. I. O, 
Westwood with regard to the reading he has given of the “ Porius” Stone, 
and when doctors disagree who shall decide ?—Eb. 
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coat of arms should be borne by the Prince of Wales in right of his 
Principality. I must own to a feeling of regret that he decided it 
in favour of the three lions passant, regardant, coward, and recorded 
his decision on the casket presented to the Prince and Princess at 
Carnarvon. Whatever may be the origin of this very mean coat— 
emblematical of the most abject cowardice—it cannot be denied that 
it appears, as Mr. Ebblewhite tells us, “on the seals of Prince 
Edward, son of King Edward IV, and Prince Arthur, son of King 
Henry VII, as Princes of Wales’. But, so far as I know, it was 
never assigned to nor borne by any of the native Princes; and it 
has always occurred to me that it was intended by the designer to 
be an unmerited insult to a conquered but heroic nation, which had 
taken the whole power of the greatest of the Plantagenets to sub- 
due, and a direct disparagement of their valour. 

If it is desirable that Wales should be heraldically represented on 
the royal shield, a good deal might be said on behalf of the three 
lions passant in pale of Gryffith ap Cynan, the last Sovereign who 
bore the title of King,—a coat still used by his descendants. But 
perhaps much more might be urged in favour of the adoption of the 
coat of Llewelyn ap Griffith, the last Prince, namely, quarterly, 
gules and or, four lions passant guardant counterchanged. In Lewis 
Dwn (vol. ii) it is stated, on the authority of the late Sir S. R. Mey- 
rick, that there exists in the British Museum a sketch of the 
intended procession for Queen Elizabeth’s funeral, in which these 
arms are displayed on the “ Banner of Wales’, which was to be 
carried on that occasion by the Viscount Bindon ; that the earliest 
coeval document in which they are mentioned is in the Life of 
Foulques Fitz-Warren, temp. Henry III (1216-72), also in the 
British Museum; that in a representation of the heraldic quarter- 
ings appertaining to Queen Elizabeth, sketched in her time (College 
of Arms, 2 G. 4), the same arms appear in like manner ; so also in 
Harleian MS. 6,085, and in L. 14, Heralds’ College, as well as in 
an emblazoned MS. by Sir William Segar in the Library at Good- 
rich Court, dedicated to King James I. Enderbie, too, in his Cam- 
bria Triumphans, assigns these arms to Roderick the Great, King 
of all Wales, on the authority of Mills in his Catalogue of Honour 
(published 1610), and continues them to his descendants; and they 
were borne on his great seal by Owen Glyndwr, great-great-grand- 
son, and heir of line, of Prince Llewelyn ap Griffith, who was also 
ancestor of the house of Tudor and of the present royal family. 
The list of authorities in favour of this coat might probably be 
added to; but in the meantime they appear to rebut the evidence 
quoted by Mr. Ebblewhite in support of the three lions coward. 

H. R. Hueues of Kinmel. 

Arcuaic Oyster-SHett Lamps 1x Gower.—During a visit to 
Gower in August I became acquainted with a mode of lighting, 
quite recently disused, which appears to be of great interest, and of 
which I have seen no description as occurring in Wales. A lamp 
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of the simplest kind, but of great utility, was almost universal in 
the cottages of the district until fifty or even forty years ago, as I 
find by conversation with the elder people in various parts of Gower. 
It was simply a large oyster-shell charged with fat—pig-fat for 
preference. The wick was of two kinds: one, a rush split into four, 
plaited loosely, and coiled slackly into the hollow shell; or of rag, 
twisted like a hank of yarn, or even simply folded. When properly 
twisted, as in the illustration, rag-wicks would last for many hours 





Week of Rag. 
Oyster-Shell Lamp used until recently in Gower. 


Both rush and rag give a good light, and the old folk claimed for it 
some superiority over the candle of to-day, in that there was no 
“ puttering”’, and a very strong draught could not blow out the 
flame. Although the use of these lamps survived to so recent a date, 
the younger people, as a rule, have never heard of them, while the 
elder remember them, and can still make the wicks and arrange the 
lamp, which, when made, was set to burn upon any small pot con- 
venient. Probably this curious survival would occur on other 
parts of our coast, and it would be interesting to find traces of the 
usage elsewhere. 

Iam indebted for the specimens figured to Mr. Bevan of the 
“ King Arthur”, Reynoldston, for the rush-wick, and to Mr. Phil. 
Harris of Overton for the lamp and rag-wick. 

T. H. THomas. 





Cazr-Hfn-Eaiwys or Can-ye-Hfn-Eatwys.—I wish to correct an 
inaccuracy which appeared on p. 337 of the October Number of the 
Journal for last year. The so-called maenhirs, instead of being about 
20 ft. apart, as is there stated, are only 9 ft. apart; and the accompa- 
nying sketch, which is as accurate as possible, shows on the stone, on 
the west side, two holes which are exactly one above the other, and 
2 ft. 10 ins. apart. They are 22 ins. deep. At the entrance to the 
field from the road, the gate is hung on a similar stone; but the 
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hooks on which the gate hangs pass clean through the pillars. I 
have, however, not the slightest doubt that the two stones are not 
maenhirs, but only common gate-posts, 

The bank referred to on the same page commences on either side 
of these two stones, as is correctly shown on the 25-inch Ordnance 
Survey (a copy of which I append), and at times is very easily dis- 
cernible, It encloses nearly a square plot, near the centre of which 
the ground is slightly elevated, and might very well be the founda- 
tions and base of a small church. 

Thirty-eight feet from the hanging post is another similar stone, 
embedded in the hedge dividing Cae-ye-Hén Eglwys from the 
adjoining field, and close to which was the inscribed cross of Sutton 
stone spoken of on p. 327, and which has recently been removed to 
Margam. 











Menhirs at Caer-Hén-Eglwys, Glamorganstkire. 
From a Sketch by M. I. Llewellyn, 


All the four stone posts mentioned (and there are many more in 
the vicinity, as the gates to almost every field are hung on them) 
are obtained either from Newton Down or from a field on the Llan- 
gewydd Farm (incorrectly spelt Llanguig on p. 827) close by. They 
are not quarried, but are simply taken from the surface of the land 
in their rough state. 

With regard to the base of cross spoken of, there are three cross 
roads all within a quarter of a mile of each other, each of which 
has, or had within the last few years, its cross base, and one of 
which I once asked the late Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, M.P., to give me, 
as I feared it might be broken up for the roads, being in dangerous 
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proximity to a heap of stones for the purpose. His reply was a 
characteristic one, and no doubt a very proper one from an 
antiquarian point of view, viz., “Yes, you may have it, but you 
must not take it away, or it loses its value.” The ruined mansion 
spoken of as “ Llangewydd Court” was a monastic station under 
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Plan of Caer-Hén-Eglwys, Glamorganshire. 
From the 25-Inch Ordnance Survey. 


Margam Abbey, and I have no doubt in my mind that the crosses 
spoken of at the cross roads in the vicinity (and which 1 have 
already mentioned) were erected by its pious inmates to remind 
them of their religion, and certainly not for boundary purposes. 
Baglan Cottage, 
April, 1895. R. W. Liewetyy. 





Tue Inscriptions AT Carew, FeTHaRD, AND Bacinsun.—In the 
last number of the Journal we unintentionally did Lord Southesk 
an injustice in having overlooked his letter, which appeared in the 
Academy for January 12th of the present year. In this letter his 
lordship gives up the theory (founded on imperfect information) 
that the Baginbun inscription was a forgery, and should be read,— 


Luri O’Phaill 
-leuc Phen 
Phethaird! 


We beg to apologise to Lord Southesk for our oversight, and in 


1 See Academy for October 13th, 1894. 
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order to do him full justice we reprint his letter from the Academy 
of January 12th, 1895,— 


‘‘ BAGINBUN, FETHARD, AND CAREW. 
«‘ Brooklands, Jan. 1, 1895. 


‘“‘ Having made a careful study of various rubbings, drawings, and 
photographs of the inscriptions at Baginbun and Fethard in Ire- 
land, and Carew in Pembrokeshire, with which I have been favoured 
through the kindness of Col. Vigors, I am convinced that my 
doubts regarding the first of the three,—founded on imperfect 
information, and too hastily expressed in a former letter (Academy, 
Oct. 18, 1894) were altogether groundless; and in reparation of a 
regretted mistake I now ask leave to offer some remarks on the 
whole subject, tending, I hope, towards a decipherment of those 
remarkable legends. 

“Mr. Macalister (Academy, Nov. 10, 1894) has given it as his 
opinion that the Carew and Fethard inscriptions are ‘ practically 
identical’, and that the ‘Baginbun and Castle inscriptions have 
more than a superficial identity’. This I entirely accept. But it 
seems to me that we may venture a step further; and my present 
object is to show reason for thinking that all three of the inscrip- 
tions are identical, or are intended to convey an identical meaning. 

“In the absence of diagrams from the originals, I have tried to 
make my remarks intelligible by tentatively transliterating the 
three inscriptions, and tabulating them together in that form, each 
letter with its own number beneath. For present purposes I have 
divided the words by using initial capitals, though no such distine- 
tions are to be found in the original legends. As a working hypo- 
thesis I assume (what I will endeavour to show) that the inscriptions 
are practically identical, and may be used to interpret one another ; 
that the Baginbun inscription, which is the fullest, is the earliest ; 
that the Fethard inscription, once nearly identical with the former, 
comes next; that the Carew inscription is the latest; and that sub- 
sequently to its appearance, the Fethard inscription was altered so 
as to assimilate it to that at Carew. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
“ Baginbun: L—M a q i t 
; 2 3 4 6 7 
i e u t e n 
8 9 10 ll 13 14 
0 @« +4 th t e gh 
1 16 17 18 19 21 22 


“ Fethard: 
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“Carew: M a p - G i t 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
e u t e 

7 8 9 10 nl 

C e t t e y 

12 13 14 15 16 i7 


“ANALYSIS OF THE LETTERS.—Baginbun Inscription. —No.1,t. Com- 
pare similarly formed L beginning early Irish inscription, ‘ Lie 
Colum...’, at Gallarus. z would seem to be meaningless. No. 2, 
m. Preceded by an oblique stroke to mark abbreviation and division. 
No. 3, a. .No. 4, Q. Mr. Nicholson thus reads the letter, and in the 
present inscription it seems to be so. No. 5,G. Nos. 6, 7, 1, 7. 
Similar combinations of 1 and T are found in numerous examples. 
The letters corresponding to Nos. 5, 6, 7 are undoubtedly G1 T in 
the Fethard and Carew inscriptions. No. 8, 1. Damaged, but 
apparently 1. If not, perhaps H? Peculiar to this inscription. 
No. 9, £. Occurs in Pictish (?), Welsh and Irish inscriptions (e.g., 
F@rcus, GuOrgoret, Fint@n), and must be 8, or a modification of 
it. No. 10, vu. No. 11, 7. Could hardly be anything else. 
No. 12, 9. Same letter as No.2. If not Q, it must be Fr, ph, or p. 
It is said to appear as F in early Anglo-Saxon MSS. (Astle, Or. of 
Wr., p. 97). Not known to me in any ancient Irish or British 
lapidary inscription. No. 13, £. No. 14, n. Unrepresented in 
the other inscriptions. Slightly differs from No. 1, and might be 1, 
but could hardly be z; seems to be n set on end. No. 15, q. 
Corresponds with c in Carew inscription. No. 16,8. The bar does 
not quite cross the circle, but this seems unimportant—cf. similar 
position of bars in round e£’s in the other inscriptions, and see 
examples at St. Vigeans, etc. No. 17,1. Perhaps p, but 1. cor- 
responds with Carew and Fethard, and seems more likely. No. 18, a. 
A peculiar form. It resembles 4 reversed, but can hardly be so 
here, nor can it be the Runick. Is the point beneath it significant ? 
No. 19, T. The tail is curled up into a circle, which seems a 
tendency in this inscription (see Nos. 5, 17, 22). Nos. 20, 21, 1, z. 
Mr. Nicholson thus reads the compound letter. It corresponds with 
E in the Carew inscription, and with what seems to be £ in the 
Fethard inscription. No. 22, gH. Hard to determine, but 
Mr. Nicholson’s rendering seems most probable. Fethard is here 
equally difficult, and Carew gives an apparent ¥Y. 

“ Carew Inscription.'—Most of the letters are unmistakable, only 
Nos. 3, 10, 17 leaving room for doubt. Nos. 3, 10, vp. The 
import of the angled form at the back of No. 3 is uncertain; might 
it mark an aspiration approximating p to Ph? This projection 
is absent in No. 10. Both have been read as R; No. 10 might 
perhaps be so, but not probably, to judge by situation and analogy ; 
this equally applies to No. 3, which moreover shows too long a. tail, 


1 I take the Carew inscription from a drawing and rubbing by Mr. Romilly 
Allen. Some of the letters (notably Nos. 3, 10, 15, 16, 17) differ from those 
in Hiibner’s Jns. Chr, and Westwood’s Lap. Wall, 
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besides having an inappropriate back-angle. The corresponding 
letters at Baginbun and Fethard could not represent B. No.17, Y. 
Beneath a well-defined ¥ appears an upcurved form, which must 
have some significance. If the last letters of the other inscriptions 
are rightly read Gu, it seems possible that this curve denotes an 
aspiration, modifying the pronunciation of Y into some such sound 
as Yeh, which would resemble the Baginbun and Fethard legh. 
“Fethard Inscription.—As previously stated, I assume that this 
inscription was at first nearly identical with the Baginbun inscrip- 
tion, but was afterwards altered in order to assimilate it to that at 
Carew. My reasons for thinking so will appear in course of the 
analysis. This inscription, it may be noted, is less symmetrically 
arranged than the others, two of its letters (Nos. 13, 18) projecting 
on either side beyond the rough parallelogram occupied by the rest 
of the legend. Nos. 1, 2,m, a. Correspond with forms at Carew. 
No. 3, rp. (Ph?). Resembles No. 4, Q at Baginbun, but the top is 
slightly flattened and slightly projected at right, approximating it 
to the subsequent No.10. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9,@1T£ U 1, closely 
resemble the corresponding letters at Carew. In Baginbun there 
is an additional letter here, viz., 1 or (H?) preceding the z. No. 10, P. 
At the back of the head there are uncertain traces, which may 
be the remains of a form matching that behind the head of No. 3 at 
Carew. No. 12(?). Two-firm horizontal strokes, answering in 
place to No, 14, ny, at Baginbun, but having no counterpart at 
Carew. Faint markings appear above these well-defined strokes 
(though no trace of a third parellel score); but these hardly 
seem significant, and I incline to think that the strokes represent 
an abbreviation, caused by the erasure of a Jetter once correspondent 
to No. 14, N, at Baginbun. No. 13 c. This outstanding letter is 
much damaged, and there are slight indications of a vertical line 
between the horns of the c, suggesting a minuscule Q; but 
Mr. Du Noyer’s drawing, of some thirty years ago, shows the letter 
asc. Nos. 14, 15, 2, 17, as at Carew. No. 16,T. Preceding this 
letter there is a space, occupied by a point, which exactly leaves 
room for a form equivalent to No. 18 (4?) at Baginbun. No. 17, x. 
This letter, which matches No. 16 £, at Carew, resembles the right- 
hand part of the compound form Nos. 20, 21,1, 2, at Baginbun, 
with the end of the loop removed. A space, occupied by a point 
(or two points ?) appears where the left-hand part of the Baginbun 
compound form should be. Neither here, however (as I am 
informed by Colonel Vigors), nor between Nos. 15 and 16, are any 
clear traces of erased letters visible on the stone; but this signifies 
little, for the erasures may have been originally complete, or time 
may have removed the slight vestiges of an imperfect deletion. 
No. 18, ao. Like No. 18, this curious letter stands outside the 
rest. Moderate changes on its forms would assimilate it to the 
final letters at Baginbun and Carew: additions in the former case, 
subtractions in the latter. 
“ ANALYSIS OF THE WorpDs.—Bag.: L. Abbreviation for Lie stone, 
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Compare Irish inscriptions, ‘Lie Colum...’ and ‘Lie Lug- 
naedon .. .” (M. Stokes, Chr. Ins., ii, pl. v, vi). This letter does 
not appear at Carew and Fethard. The oblique line that follows 
approaches the next letter, but forms no part of it, and probably 
marks contraction and division. Bag: maq; Car., Feth.: Map 
(aapH?)=son. Bag: Gitieut; Car, Feh.: GITEUT; a 
proper name. Compare ‘Gideo’ (Wareham, Dorset) in ‘ Catgug 
ic fius Gideo[nis?]’—(Hiibner, Ins. Br. Chr., No. 32). Bag.: 
QE N=Ceann, Cenn, etc. (77.), Quien (Arm.); head, chief. Car. : 
Pe; Feth: pe=; for Pen, Penn (Wel.) =head, chief. At Carew 
the final N—once perhaps represented by a now effaced contraction 
mark is entirely absent. I admit the difficulty, and would ask 
whether there is any precedent for such an omission, or if possibly 
the spelling indicates some local pronunciation? In analogy with 
Baginbun, N (or at least some letter) ought to be there; and at 
Fethard .we find in its place a significant gap, marked with two 
arbitrary scores. Bag.: QETHTIEGH; Car.: CETTE ¥(H!); 
Feth: cutT.t.eY¥(H!). A triba!, family, or official designation. 
A similar name occurs in an Ogam inscription at Bullinrannig, 
Kerry—‘ Maqqi Qettia’, regarding which Mr, Brash wrote as 
follows: ‘'l'he name probably reads Cetti, as Q is frequently used 
for C. We find Ceat ... in the prehistoric period as Cat .. . 
Caette and Caetti in Mart. Don., pp. 284, 375. The Catti were a 
tribe of North Britain’ (Og. Mon., p. 209). A tribe in Somerset- 
shire were also designated Catti or Cassi. The tribal names in 
question, and many proper names beginning with Cad or Cat, are 
no doubt connected with Cad (Wel.), Cath (G@ael.) = battle, fight ; 
Cathach (Gael.) =awarrior. The two final words in each of the present 
inscriptions may perhaps be linked together—Qen-Qeth-tiegh, Pe(n)- 
Cettey—and held to signify either (1) Chief of the Cetti or Catti 
tribe or family ; or (2) Chief of the warriors, analogously with such 
words as Ceann-cinnidh, Pen-cenedi (Gael., Wel.) Chief of a family ; 
or as Gaelic Ceann-cheud, Chief of a hundred (centurion), and 
Welsh Pen-cun, Chief leader, Pen-chyngor, Chief counsellor. 

“ The whole legend would thus translate :—[Stone] of Mac-Giteut, 
Chief of fhe Catti—or, Chief of the Warriors. 

“ SOUTHESK.” 
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M.P., F.S.A. Sweeney Hall, Oswestry 
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CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 

The Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, London (c/o W. H. 
St. John Hope, Esq.) 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Queen Street Museum, Edin- 
burgh (c/o Joseph Anderson, Esq., LL.D.) 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries, I:eland (c/o R. H. Cochrane, Esq., 
F.S.A., Rathgar, Dublin) 

The British Archeological Association, 32, Sackville Street, W. (c/o S. 
Rayson 

The Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 20, Hanover 
Square, W. (c/o Mill Stephenson, Esq., F.S.A.) 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen 

The Royal Institution of Cornwali, Truro (c/o Major T. Parkyn) 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Cambridge 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society (c/o Rev. W. 
Bazeley, The Museum, Gloucester) 


The Chester Archeological and Historical Society (c/o I. E. Ewen, Esq., 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester) 


The Shropshire Archeological and Natural History Society (c/o F. 
Goyne, Esq., Shrewsbury) 


The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian Society, Kendal 


The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne (c/o R. Blair, Esq., 
F.S.A 


La Société “d@’Archéologie de Bruxelles, Rue Ravenstein 11, Bruxelles 
The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 
The Library, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 








All Members residing in South Wales and Monmouthshire are 
requested to forward their subscriptions to the Rev. CuarLEs CHIDLOw, 
M.A., Caio Vicarage, Llanwrda, R.8.0., South Wales. All other Members 
to the Rev. R. TREVOR OWEN, Llangedwyn, Oswestry. 

As it is not impossible that omissions or errors may exist in the above 
list, corrections will be thankfully received by the General Secretaries. 

The Annual Subecription i is One Guinea, payable in advance on the first 
day of the year. 

Members wishing to retire must give six months’ notice previous to the 
first day of the following year, at the same time paying all arrears. 


[P.T.0, 











LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambrian Archaeological Assoctation. 





EstaBLisHED 1846, 


In order to Examine, Preserve, and illustrate the Ancient Monuments and 
Remains of the History, Language, Manners, Customs, 
and Arts of Wales and the Marches. 





CONSTITUTION, 
1. The Association shall consist of Subscribing, Corresponding, and Hono- 
rary Members, of whom the Honorary Members must not be British 
subjects. 


ADMISSION, 

2. New members may be enrolled by the Chairman of the Committee, or by 
either of the General Secretaries; but their election is not complete 
until it shall have been confirmed by a General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT. 

8. The Government of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting 
of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Chairman of Committee, 
the General and Local Secretaries, and not less than twelve, nor more 
than fifteen, ordinary subscribing members, three of whom shall retire 
annually according to seniority. 


ELECTION. 

4, The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen for life, or as long as they remain 
members of the Association. The President and all other officers shall 
be chosen for one year, but shall be re-eligible. The officers and new 
members of Committee shall be elected at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The Committee shall recommend candidates; but it shall be 
open to any subscribing member to propose other candidates, and to 
demand a poll. All officers and members of the Committee shall be 
chosen from the subscribing members. 


THE CHAIR. 


5. Atallmeetings of the Committee the chair shall be taken by the Presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by the Chairman of the Committee. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


6. The Chairman of the Committee shall superintend the business of the 
Association during the intervals between the Annual Meetings ; and 
he shall have power, with the concurrence of one of the General Secre- 
taries, to authorise proceedings not specially provided for by the laws. 
A report of his proceedings shall be laid before the Committee for their 
approval at the Annual General Meeting, 




















17. At all meetings of the Committee fiye shall form a quorum. 
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EDITORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 

7. There shall be an Editorial Sub-Committee, consisting of at least three 
members, who shall superintend the publications of the Association, and 
shall report their proceedings annually to the Committee. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


8. All Subscribing Members shall pay one guinea in advance, on the Ist of 


January in each year, to the Treasurer or his banker (or to either of 
the General Secretaries). 


WITHDRAWAL, 


9. Members wishing to withdraw from the Association must give six 


months’ notice to one of the General Secretaries, and must pay all 
arrears of subscriptions. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


10. All Subscribing and Honorary Members shall be entitled to receive all 


the publications of the Association issued after their election (except 
any special publication issued under its auspices), together with a 
ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 


SECRETARIES, 


11. The Secretaries shall forward, once a month, all subscriptions received 


by them to the Treasurer. 


TREASURER. 


12, The accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to December 


31st; and as soon afterwards as may be convenient, they shall be 
audited by two subscribing members of the Association, to be appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting. A balance-sheet of the said accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued to the members, 


BILLS, 


13. The funds of the Association shall be deposited in a bank in the name 


of the Treasurer of the Association for the time being; and all bills 
due from the Association shall be countersigned by one of the General 
Secretaries, or by the Chairman of the Committee, before they are paid 
by the Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE-MEETING. 


14, The Committee shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of nomi- 


nating officers, framing rules for the government of the Association, 
and transacting any other business that may be brought before it. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


15, A General Meeting shall be held annually for the transaction of the 


business of the Association, of which due notice shall be given to the 
members by one of the General Secretaries. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


16, The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of one of the 


General Secretaries, shall have power to call a Special Meeting, of 
which at least three weeks’ notice shall be given to each member by 
one of the General Secretaries, 


QUORUM. 
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. 
CHAIRMAN. 

18, At the Annual Meeting the President, or, in his absence, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or the Chairman of the Committee, shall take the 
chair ; or, in their absence, the Committee may appoint a chairman. 

ee 
CASTING VOTE. 

19, At all meetings of the Association or its Committee, the Chairman shal] 

have an independent as well as a casting vote. 
REPORT, 

20. The Treasurer and other officers shall report their proceedings to the 
General Committee for approval, and the General Committee shall 
report to the Annual General Meeting of Subscribing Members. 


TICKETS. 

21. At the Annual Meeting, tickets admitting to excursions, exhibitions, 
and evening meetings, snall be issued to Subscribing and Honorary 
Members gratuitously, and to corresponding Members at such rates as 
may be fixed by the officers. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

22. The superintendence of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting shall 
be under the direction of one of the General Secretaries in conjunction 
with one of the Local Secretaries of the Association for the district, 
and a Local Committee to be approved of by such General Secretary. 


LOCAL EXPENSES. 

23. All funds subscribed towards the local expenses of an Annual Meeting 
shall be paid to the joint account of the General Secretary acting for 
that Meeting and a Local Secretary ; and the Association shall not be 
liable for any expense incurred without the sanction of such General 
Secretary. 

AUDIT OF LOCAL EXPENSES, 

24, The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be audited by the Chairman 
of the Local Committee, and the balance of receipts and expenses on 
each occasion be received, or paid, by the Treasurer of the Association, 
such audited accounts being sent to him as soon after the meeting as 
possible, 

ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES. 

25. Any Subscribing Member may propose alterations in the Rules of the 
Association ; but such alteration must be notified to one of the General 
Secretaries at least one month before the Annual Meeting, and he shall 
lay it before the Committee; and if approved by the Committee, it 
shall be submitted for confirmation at the next Meeting. 


(Signed)  C. C. BABINGTON, 
August 17th, 1876, Chairman of the Committee. 




















